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Notes. 

MILTON AT CHAL 
Finding myself a few weeks ago too late for a 
train at Uxbridge, and wishing to fill up the in- 
terval with a visit to any place of interest in the 
neighbourhood — ancient church or historic man- 
sion — on consulting a pocket-map, the name of 
Chalfont S. Giles caught my attention, — a place 
I had lone wished to visit; for in that village is 
still remaining the house which Ellwood the 
Quaker selected for Milton’s retreat, when the 
plague of 1665 broke out so fearfully in London. 
“T took a preity box for him,” says he, “ in Giles’ 
Chalfont, a mile from me;” Ellwood at the time 
being engaged as tutor in the family of one of his 
wealthy co-religionists in that parish. And singu- 
larly pleasant proved my walk of some six, or, 
may be, seven miles from Uxbridge. ‘True, from 
the protracted winter, the woods were yet un- 
adorned with their leafy garniture, but life 
stirring in bud and bough; the long pendulous 
catkins of the hazel waved ¢ aily in the breeze ; in 

the osier beds, beside the tiny stream that coms 
down from Chalfont, the revelling in 
the yellow blossoms —the well-remembered “ Sun- 
day palms ” of childhood —“the time of the sing- 
ing of birds was come;” thrush and blackbird were 
calling merrily to each other with clear bold 
notes from the leafless tree-tops, and the plaintive 
cry of the newly-yeaned lambs fell not unpleas- 
ingly on the ear, while far aloft the lark was 
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carolling “from his watch-tower in the skies.’ 
Even the few persons I encountered on my way 
from their cheerful looks and brisk mo- 

have caught the happy infection of the 
season. Just before reaching the village of Chal- 
font S. Peter, with its church neatly restored in 
good brickwork, and where the road winds be- 
tween the well-wooded domain of Chalfont Hall 
and its neighbour “ the Grove,” a noisy 
building their nests in 


set med, 


tions, t 


colony of 
rooks were jubilant acti- 


vity, 


and, as if celebrating the return of spring,— 


cubilibus altis, 


Nescio qua prater solitum dulcedine Jeti.” 
mood to- 


chanson of 


Indeed all creatures seemed in 
day, realising, as I thought, the pretty 


the old French poet : — 


merry 


‘Le Temps a quitte son manteau 
De vert, de froidure, et de pluie; 
Et s'est vétu de broderi 
De soleil luisant, 
Il n’y a ni béte ni oiseau, 

Qu’en son jargon ne chantent et crie, 
* Le Temps a quitté son n 
De vert, de froidure, et de pluie.’ 


clair et beau: 


inteau 
- Ronsard. 
Soon afterwards the road enters the parish of 
Chalfort S. Giles, stretching on for some distance 
between meadows sloping down to the little shal- 
low stream below, across which at last a foot- 
bridge leads into the churchyard, The church 
has points of interest, and wore an air of 
neglect, arising possibly from the want, until re- 
ntly, of a resident incumbent. At the extremity 
of the main street of the secluded, but not pic- 
turesque, village stands the sometime residence of 
the grand old poet. It is a small brick-built cot- 
tage. “semi-detached” it would called, 
for dos a dos there is another ey and both, 
as if. struck me, might have formed originally but 
a single dwelling-house. The gabled end, with a 
huge projecting chimney, faces the village street : 
the house itself fronts little garden-eroft, into 
which a wicket-gate opens from the road. Lean- 
ing over this gate I found the present tenant, a 
labouring man, who admitted me not very wil- 
lingly. It was hard, he thought, that Ais house 
should be constantly beset by wandering tourists, 
who came to see “the nothing that there was to 
show.” The house fronts the south; a vine covers 
its walls: on entering there is, on the left hand of 
the door towards the street, a kitchen, on the 
right a parlour. This latter, a very small low 
room with a single window, remains much as it 
must have during poet’s occupancy. 
The mantel-piece s that date, but the 
hearth is filled up by a modern stove. Beside it 
is a open cupboard, or ambry, with a 
single shelf for books, on which not improbably 
lay the MS. of Paradise Lost. I can ima- 
gine no person of a cultivated mind so insensible 
to local associations as not to feel more than or- 
linary emotion in looking round this little room. 


few 


now be 
cottage 


been the 


ems of 


square 


once 
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How much of unrecorded wisdom, how many | 
sallies of playful wit, must have brightened this 
humble fireside, when, during that winter of 
1665-6, some chosen friend was present as a | 
guest to 
“ Help waste a sullen day, what may be won 
From the hard season gaining.” * 


For Milton was much visited by his learned con- 
temporaries, and was himself eminently a good 
converser. “He was delightful company,” said 
his favourite daughter, “and was the life of the 
conversation.” Here Henry Laurence may have 
held high converse with the blind bard on “our 
Communion and war with Angels,” a subject of 
mysterious speculation congenial to both of them. 
Here we know that there came a humbler visi- 
tor, but one to whose casual suggestion the world 
is indebted for one of its noblest literary posses- 
sions. For in this room was planned, in this 
cottage was begun, and in all probability com- 
pleted, the poem of “ Paradise Regained.” The 
occurrence is thus related by Milton’s young 
friend wnd neighbour, Ellwood, who had called 
here to pay the first visit of welcome to the poet 
in his new abode: “ After’ some common dis- 
courses had passed between us, he called for a 
MS. of his, which he bade me take home with me 
and read at my leisure.” Honest Ellwood, on 
returning the MS. at his next visit, “ pleasantly 
said, * ‘Thou hast said much here of Paradise Lost, 
but what hast thou to say of Paradise Found ?’ 
He made me no answer, but sat some time in a 
muse, and then broke off the discourse.” On a 
subsequent visit, soon after the poet’s return to 
London, Milton showed him Paradise Regained, 
and “in a pleasant tone said; ‘ This is owing to 
you, for you put it into my head by the question 
you put to me at Chalfont.’” 

The author of a meritorious little book upon 
Milton's Early Reading, who came here from 
Bath many years ago, remarked that there was 
“no prospect from the windows.” But, good Mr. 
Dunster, what is a prospect to a blind man’s eye ? 
And there were prospects within the room that 
would have dazzled the eyes of the cleverest of 
the poet’s commentators. My blindness, says Mil- 
ton in a magnificent passage in his Second De- 
fence, “keeps from my view only the coloured 
surfaces of things, while it leaves me at liberty to 
contemplate the beauty and stability of virtue 
and of truth. How many things are there be- 
sides which I would not willingly see ; how many 





* Sonnet xx. Much criticism has been expended of 


late upon translations of the Odes of Horace, which are 
after all untranslatable. Were I asked to name any poem 
that would give an English reader the best idea of Ho- 
race’s manner in his less ambitious and more genial 
mood, I would from amongst Milton’s social sonnets 
venture to select this one, and, as especially character- 
istic, the quiet turn in the closing lines, 





which I must see against my will; and how few 
which I feel any anxiety to see! There is, as the 
Apostle has remarked, a way to strength through 
weakness. Let me then be the most feeble crea- 
ture alive, as long as that feebleness serves to in- 
vigorate the energies of my rational and immortal 


| spirit; as long as in that obscurity in which I am 


enveloped, the light of the Divine presence more 
clearly shines!” 

Think of the marvellous visions that must have 
passed before the “inward eye” of the blind old 
man who sat in the chimney-nook of this mean 
chamber! The banquet scene in the 2nd book of 
the Paradise Regained, “He spake no dream,” 
&e.; the night-storm in the 4th, and then the ex- 
quisite description of morning that follows, where 
the secret of its magical effect upon the reader 
arises from what the painter would call its repose 
— from the force of contrast between the calm 
and quietude of the “sweet return of morn” and 
the hurricane and demoniacal glamour of the 
night preceding in the desert. I know of no other 
instance where the agency of this feeling of re- 
pose is employed with a finer effect, except one, 
which it would perhaps hardly comport with the 
reverence due to divine revelation to regard from 
merely a literary point of view; I refer to the 
passage in S. Luke's Gospel which follows the 
awful narrative of our Lord's crucifixion. After 
the hideous tumult of the city,—the “ great com- 
pany of people :” the * loud voices” of the mock- 
ing priests; the wailing women; together with 
the earthquake, the eclipse, and the rending of 
the veil of the Temple, — prodigies which ac- 
companied the consummation of the “ unknown 
agonies ” of the Cross; after all this occurs a pas- 
sage which has always struck me as inexpressibly 
soothing : one seems almost to feel the hush and 
pathetic stillness of the early morning, when to 
the two disciples on their way to Emmaus, “Jesus 


| himself drew near and said unto them, What man- 


ner of communications are these that ye have one 
to another, as ye walk and are sad?” 

And now, in closing this paper, I trust I may 
be forgiven for the avowal that I am so far a lite- 
rary heretic as almost to prefer the Paradise Re- 
gained to its great precursor. I am not speaking 
critically, although, perhaps, something might be 
said that way,—but [ mean as far as my own indi- 
vidual feelings are concerned. I think that there 
is more moral wisdom, more richness of thought, 
and far more pregnant brevity of expression in 
the later poem; less of sublimity, but certainly 
no failure of strength in the song of the divine old 
man, who at its commencement invoked heavenly 
assistance to bear him 

«.,.. through height or depth of nature’s bounds 

With prosperous wing full summ’d, to tell of deeds 

Above heroic.” 


W. L. Nicnots. 
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GLEANINGS FROM THE RECORDS OF THE 
TREASURY.—No. V. 

We next have some correspondence between 
the Secretary of State's office and the Treasury 
respecting certain presents of books to the king, 
and the purchase of others at Amsterdam for his 
majesty’s use: also particulars relative to the il- 
lumination of certain documents transmitted to 
ambassadors : — 

“ My Lords, 

“Sigte Coronelli, Geographer to the Republick of 
Venice, having this day presented to the Lords Justices 
(in the name of his Maj'y and for his use) some of his | 
Geographical! works, Their Ex*y* have thought fitt that 
a gratification bee made him of one hundred Guinyes, | 
which they command me to acquaint yot Lord? with, | 
and they desire you will give Directions for the said | 
Summ to be payd him accordingly. } 

“1 am, 
“ My Lords, 
“ Yor Lordr 
“ Most faithfull & 
“ Most humble Servant, | 

“ Whitehall, « Ja. VERNON. 

16 May, 1696. 
| 


“ Lae Com™ of the Treasury.” 
“ My Lord. “ Whitehall, 34 Aprill, 1710. 

“ Having employed M*. Brand, her Ma‘y*, Em- 
bellisher in writing & Embellishing an Exemplification 
of the Act Concerning Ambassadors &c., to be sent to 
the Czar of Muscovy: which consists of two Skinns of 
Vellum, & is done with great care & pains, according to 
the Directions given him. And as this is an extraordinary 
Service, & different from his usual business of Embellishing 
her Ma'y* Letters, I take the liberty to acquaint your Lop 
therewith, & recommend the same to your Lop’* Consider- 
ation for such allowance as shall be thought suitable. 

“T am, 
“ My Lord, 
“ Your Ldr*, most humble 
* And obedient Servant, 
“H. Borie. | 


“ Rt, Hone, Lord High Treasurer.” 
“ My Lord, Whitehall, 30 June, 1714. 

“T have lately employed M*. Brand, her Majte*, 
Writer and Embellisher of Letters to the Eastern Princes 
in writing and embellishing two several Instruments on 
Vellom, the one a Patent under the Great Seal of Great 
Britain, containing her Majte* Grant of an Addition of 
Arms to Sign™. Pietro Grimani, Ambassadour from the 
Republick of Venice, the other a Duplicate of the same, to 
be Registred in the College of Arms; and being in- 
formed that M*. Brand has usually been paid for such 
extraordinary services, which are different from his busi- 
ness of Embellishing letters, I do therefore recommend it 
to your Lop. to direct the payment of such an allowance 
to M*. Brand for each Instrument as has been given him 
in the like Cases. I am, 

“ My Lord, 
*« Yor, Lor* most obed* 
“ Humble Servant, 
* BOLINGBROKE. 
“M. H. L4, H. Treas’r of Great Britain.” 
S My Lords, Whitehall, 14 Dect. 1739. 

* The King has commanded me to signify to your 
Lordships his Pleasure, that vou do give the necessary 
Directions for paying to Mot. Renard, his Majesty’s Agent 
at Amsterdam, or to his Assigns, the Sum of Fifty Pounds 
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in Payment for a Book which he procured for His Ma- 
jesty’s Use. 
“T am, 
* My Lord, 
“Your Lordship’s 
* Most obedient humble Servant, 
LARINGTON, 

“ Lords Commissioners of the Treasury.” 

On the 20th December this fifty pounds was 
ordered to be paid out of money in Mr. Lowther's 
hands. 

We will now slightly retrace our steps, and 
wend our way to the peaceful village of Ken- 
sington, the old “ Court-suburb,” where the in- 
habitants had erected an organ in their church to 


| the honour and glory of Almighty God ; but their 


zeal had exceeded their resources, and they thus 
besought the powers that be for help in their 
difficulties : — 
“ The humble Petic’on of y* 
“ Inhabitants of Kensington. 
“ May it please y™ Mate, 

“ Whereas for the better ‘promoting Piety & De- 
votion, and for the bringing of people to the Service of 
God, an Organ hath been lately erected in the Parish 
Church of Kensington, which Organ doth amount to the 
suine of five hundred pounds, and the Inhabitants of the 
said Parish having contributed two hundred pounds to- 
wards it, and by the smalness of the Parish not being 
able to raise but little more towards the said sume, 

“ Therefore yor Majte* Pet™ that the Organ may not 
be taken down (which it must unavoidably be 
without yor Mate* great Grace and Favour), wee 
do most humbly implore yor Royal Bounty in 
granting to us what in yo" great goodness vou 
shall think fitt towards the raising of the said 
three hundred pounds, 

“ And yor Pet™ as in duty bound will pray, 

&e.” 
This petition was presented on the 23rd of 
December, 1702, and was read to the queen on 
the 17th March, 1703 (a tardy process), when it 


| was answered that “my L* will speak w™ y* 


B’. of London.” The result of this conference is 
at present unknown to me. 

But while the solemn sounds of the “ pealing 
organ” and “anthems clear” are yet ringing in 
our ears, we are accosted by a poor widow, who, 
in telling her tale of pity, discovers to us her 
parentage, and the fate of her father, the regicide 
Hugh Peters. She is introduced by Lord Not- 
tingham, who by the command of her majesty the 
queen, addresses this letter to the Treasury : — 

“ Whitehall, May 19", 1703, 

“ My Lord, 

“I send your Lord*r, by the Queen’s Cemmand, 
the enclosed case of Elizabeth Barker, Wid*, and am to 
acquaint you yt her Ma‘¥ would have you consider of it 
and report your opinion what her Mat’ may fitly do 
therein. 

“T am, 
“ Your Lord 
“ Most obedt humble Servant, 
“ NOTTINGHAM, 
“Tord Treasurer,” 
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“ The Case of Elizabeth Barker, widdow» 
daughter of ugh Peters. 
small esta 





“That her said father being seized of 
some reall & some personall, both here & in New Eng- 
land, did on the first of Nov®. 1659, by his deed in 
writeing grant all his said Estate to his said daughter 
Elizabeth. 

“That in y® vear 1660, the s¢ Hugh Peters, being con- 
demned & executed for High treason, & the sail Eli- 
zabeth soon after her father’ s death haveing peticén’d 
to King Charles the 2¢ in Cwouncell, his Majesty was 
pleased to order the goods of her said father to be re- 
stored to her 

“ That notwithstanding the fforfeiture of the said Hugh 
Peters, his estate in New Fngland w consisted in some 
small parcells of land of an inconsiderable value was 
never seized for the Crowne, & the said Elizabeth, by 
reason of her then ignorance, as well as great grief, have- 
ing omitted to mencdn the same in her peticdn, some 
persons there takeing advantage thereof, & of the ab- 
sence & poverty of y*¢ s* Elizabeth, have entred into the 
same, & are still in possidn thereof, tho’ they derive noe 
title thereto, either from the Crowne or front her said 
father or her self, but are ready to compound with her if 
they mav be secure therein. F 

“ The said Elizabeth being very poor, haveing been a 
widdow many veares, & haveing had a Constant charge 
upon her of 8 children, 3 of w*® in the last warr died in 
his Majesties service, & the rest being uncapable to 
afford her a maintenance, & she being altogether help- 
Jess, her hard circumstances render her a fitt & just 
Object of her Majesties Clemency; and therefore prays 
her Royal letter to Collonell Dudlev, Govorné of Boston 
Colony, to pass a Patent to her for the said lands for- 
merly her father's.” 


From a memorandum on the back of this docu- 
ment it appears to have been received from 
“Mr. Pen” on the 12th May, 1703, and to have 
been read on the 3rd June following; but the 
result I have not been able as yet to discover. 

Witiram Henry Harr 
Folkestone House, 
Roupell Park, Streatham. 


rYBURN GALLOWS 
The following note from Mr. J. Beresford 
Hope, published in Zhe Times of May 9th, 1860, 
should be preserved in “N. & Q.” It is ad- 
dressed from Ashiow House, Connaught Place, 
May sth :— 


“ The site of Tyburn gallows has been a frequent sub- 
ject of ission amongst London antiquaries. It may 
he interesting to those who care for such questions to 
learn that vesterday, in the course of some excavations 
connected with the repair of a pipe in the roadway, close 
to the foot pavement along the garden of this house, at 
the extreme south-west angle of the Edgware road, the 
workmen came upon numerous human bones. These 
were obviously the relics of the unhappy persons buried 
under the gallows.” 








The verata questio will, 1 presume, be settled 
by this fort itous discovery. LAMPRAY. 

{In The Times of May 11th and 14th ad the 
following replies to Mr. Hope’s communication : — 

“ Sir, — In answer to the letter of Mr. A. J. Beresford 
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Hope, in your impression of to-day, allow me to state 
what has been constantly asserted, and hitherto without 
contradictic n. 

* There is a house in Connaught Square (46. I think) 
whi h tradition declares to have been built on the site of 
Tyburn gallows, such tradition being represented to be 
founded upon a recital in the lease, identifving the plot 
of ground on which the house was built with the locus in 
quo of the fatal tree. Mr. Hope’s argument is, to say the 
least, founded upon an insufficient base. If the coming 
New Zealander on his way to the ruins of Waterloo 
Bridge from the débris of St. Paul’s were to conclude 
that the gallows were erected within the walls of New- 
gate, because he saw skeletons dug up there, he would 
be, as we know, decidedly wrong. Felons condemned to 
death pass the place of their burial on the way to the 
place of execution. They are buried near, not under, the 
drop. 

* Again, with the exception of those condemned to be 
hung in chains or publicly dissected, the bodies of crimi- 
nals were invariably given up to their friends Those 
who did not care what became of their inanimate frame 
themselves sold the reversion of their lifeless corpse to 
the surgeons, either to procure the necessities of life o 
means of debauchery. The piety of relatives would se- 
cure decent interment for others. The proportion of those 
who had neither friends to care for them, or who, not 
caring for themselves, had made a profit of their own 
carcasses, wou!d be but small, and Jack Ketch woald 
have sent their bodies, for a consideration, to Surgeons’- 
hall as freely as he would have sold their clothes in Rag 
Fair, rather than be at the trouble of burying them for 
nothing. 

“ Lastly, Mr. Hope did not say whether the skeletons 
were many or few—whether they were interred in coffins 
or not — whether there were any fragments of clothes or 
not. 

“T would suggest that they were rather the relics of 
those who had perished from plague or some similar dis- 
ease. It is well known that there was a pest-field at 
Craven Hill for those who had died of plague; why 
should there not have been one nearer town, at Tybarr 
Gate? Were the bones found in separate graves or in 
one hole? 

} ‘The proprietor of the house in Connaught Square 
could throw some light on the matter. He can confirm 
or destroy the tradition. “J, W. Stapr 

“60. Trinity Square, S.E., May 9. 





“ Sir, — In reference to a letter which appeared in Th 
Times one day last week respecting the discovery of 
human remains in the vicinity of Connaught Place, 1 beg 
to state, for the information of ail whom it may interest, 
that in 181i Dr. Lewis, of Half-Moon Street, Piccadilly, 
was about to erect some houses in Connaught Place (Nos. 
6. to 12. I think), and during the excavations for foun- 
dations a quantity of human bones was found, with parts 
of wearing apparel attached thereto 

“ A good many of the bones, say a cart-load, were taken 
away by order of Dr. Lewis, and buried in a pit dug for 
the purpose in Connaught Mews 

‘If you would be kind enoug h to find apace for this in 
a corner of your valuable journal, you will oblige 
= Yo ours very respec tfully, 
* May 14.” “CHar.Les LANE. | 


LONGEVITY IN YORKSHIRE. 
On the fly-leaves of a book named Long Livers, 
a curious History of such Persons of both Sexes 
who have lived several Ages and grown young 





th 
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again, &c. By Eugenius Philalethes, F.RS 
Author of the Treatise of the Plague, London, 
8vo. 1722, I find the following account of several 
old persons in Yorkshire, and evidently written 


by some person who had seen some of the parties: 
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“T remember, when I learnt at School in Holderness, 
a blind old woman, going about, begging a, called 
Ursula Chicken, who was one hundred and tw vears 
old his might be about 1718: and she “a 1 some 
years later. 

“In the year 1734 I went to live in the summer at 
Firbeck, within half a mile of Roche Abbey, about which 
time there was a stone put up in the Church vard at the 
head of the graves of a brother and son buried there, 
whose ages made two hundred and twenty-three years, 
the one 113 and the other 109 vears old, and both of 
them had lived at Roche Abbey all their time in cay 
within the ~— 

“IT knew - Phil ip of Thorner very well, for some 
years before he died, who was born in Cleveland, in the 
North Riding, towards the latter end of Old Jenkins’ * 
time: and was over at Thorner when he hast his picture 
taken, at which time he was one hundred and sixteer 
years old, with all his senses perfect; and who only 7 
years before, viz. at 109, got his maid with child, and 
altho’ he did not live above a vear after he had his pic- 
ture drawn: yet he might have lived for many years 
longer, only for an accident which took him oft 

* Thomas Rudyard, Vicar of Everton in Bedfordshire, 
dyed in King Charles's time, aged one hundred and forty 
years and upwards, as appears by the parish Register 

“York, Jan. 5, 1768 
Burythorpe, near Malton, Francis 
Consit, aged one hundred and fifty years. He was main 
tained by the parish above 60 years, und re red his 
senses to the very last. This, among many others, is an 
instance of the healthy situation of Malton and its neigh- 
bourhood. A few ye irs ago, there were three women, all 
of 100 years of age, or upwards, who lived in or about 
Whitwell, met at that town, and danced a Yorkshire 
reel. 

“ There was an old woman at Sutton, about ten years 
ago, a relation of your Tenant Bosomworthlis, and died at 
their house, who was one hundred and seven years old, 
and walked as upright to the last as a young man of 
twenty, and also retained her senses: 
known several o!d people thereabouts of about an hundred 
years old. Old Robinson's father, at Boltby, lived to an 
hundred and eight, and he himself when he died was 
turned ninety -eight. 

“There is now living at Rouil 
France, one John Lasite, who is in this present year 1768, 
137 years old, and in good health, and all his senses per- 
fect. 

“Tn the year of 
thirty and nine « r 
who had lived three hundred sixty and one vears, and 
had been an Halbardeer to the Emperor Charles the 
Great.” , 





“Last week dved 








in Condomois in 





ur Lord one thousand one hundré 
) France Johannes de Tem — us, 








There is not any name appended to these Notes, 
but the writer ap pears to have resided at York. 
Epwarp HaAILstone, 
Horton Halli. 
* Old Jenkins was 169 years old when he died: both 
he and Philips were Cleveland men. 


-—-— — 


and I have myself 
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Hiinor Aotes. 
Dr Quincey on Jounson. — 
“ We recollect a little biographic sketch of Dr. John 
son, published immediately after his death, in which, 


among other instances of desperate tautology, the author 


well-known lines from the Doctor's imitation 
1. 


qu tes the 
of Juvena 


* Let observation, with extensive view, 
Survey mankind from China to Peru;’ 

and contends with some reason that this is saving in 

effect, * Let observation with extensive observation 


survey mankind extensively.’” — De Quincey, Selections, 


vol. ii, p. 72. 

De Quincey’s “Jittle biographic sketch” is, I 
fear, apocryphal. The criticism is Coleridge's. 
See * Table-Talk,” p- 340. ed. 1851. Unless, in- 
deed, ( oleridge unconsciously quot d the * bio- 
graphic sketch;” and I know not wh the time 
of Johnson’s death, could have written such a 
criticism. S. C. 


HisToRY ALWAYS REPRODUCES ITSELF. -— The 
gallant crew of the Water Lily, to say nothing of 
their numerous imitators who have of late years 
astonished the natives of every + nl opens 
nook and corner of Europe, by suddenly appear- 
ing on their rivers, sitting on nothing in particu- 
lar, and prepelling themselves at a pace to which 
that of the (German) locomotive is chelonian, are 
not perhaps aware that nearly 250 years ago the 
passion for dangerous aquatics was as great, if not 
greater, than their own. We will pass by the ad- 
venturous voyages of Taylor the Water-Poet, as 
being more or less professional and pecuniarily 
productive ; but the following is so thoroughly in 
sons that it may be 





the spirit of our modern J 
worth the noting :— 


“At the Court of Greenwich, 27 June, 1619 





“A Passe for Capten ffrancis Connyngsbee, Capten of 
the company exercising Armes in the millitary yard in 
the county of Middlesex, to Goe to Hamborough in a 


wherry boate, wt one paire of ower nd to give him 
leputy to in- 


leave and permission to appoint a sufficient d 
struct his said company in his absence, and to suffer him 
to take wt him two watermen that row him, and a 
steersman, w'® necessary provisions not 
Register of Privy Council. 


prohibit i 
Let us trust that efficient life-buoys were 


amongst the “necessary provisions not pt hi- 
bited.” G. H. Kincstey 


Devit's Own. — This was a crack corps of vo- 
lunteers, raised at the end of the last century or 
the beginning of the present. Its proper name 
was the Temple Association, because its members 
were all members of either the Middle or the 
Inner Temple, and a supplemental corps ma- 
neuvred on their left, which consisted of their 
clerks. The uniform was scarlet faced with black 
velvet. A year or two ago I gave a coloured en- 
graving of a member of this corps in his uniform 
to the Hon. Society of the Inner Temple. This 
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corps was distinct from the Bloomsbury corps, to 
which a great many members of the Bar belonged. 
In the Bloomsbury corps the late Mr. Justice 


Allan Park, as he told me himself, was a corporal, | 


and Lord Campbell, the present Lord Chancellor, 
was I believe a private, both being Benchers of 
Lincoln's Inn. ‘The St. Martin's volunteers were 
The King’s Own, because King George III. re- 
sided in that parish. The St. Margaret’s volun- 
teers were the Queen's Own, because part of 
Buckingham Palace is in that parish. The St. 
James's volunteers were the Prince’s Own, be- 
cause the Prince of Wales, aiterwards King 
George LV., lived in Carlton Palace, which is in 
the parish of St. James's. And the Temple Asso- 
ciation was called The Devil's Own, because its 
members were all lawyers. F. A, CARRINGTON. 
Ogbourne St. George 


rye. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


Provers. — The subjoined from a contempo- | 


rary newspaper is worth preserving :— 

“Goop Name Betrer THAN A GOLDEN GIRDLE. — 
The lavish use of gold in many of the tissues now worn 
by ladies reminds us, says a Paris journal, that a decree 
of the Parliament of Paris in 1420 forbade the use of 
golden girdles to women of loose character, but they did 
not long observe the prohibition, and their costume was 
soon just the same as that worn by respectable persons, 
who were therefore obliged to abandon the showy style of 
ornament above mentioned. Hence the proverb, “ Bonne 
renommeée vaut mieux que ceinture dorée ” (a good name 
is better than a golden girdle). 

Perhaps some Paris correspondent may be able 
to verify or disprove the existence of the decree 
referred to, T. Lampray. 


Murrs, A Sranc Name. — Some of our slang 
expressions can be traced back a good many 
years. I remember to have met in Pepys’s Diary 
with the expression of some one’s nose being put 
out of joint. Lately, when reading the Travels 
of Sir John Reresby in 1648, I was much amused 
at finding him say that * the Low Dutch call the 
High * Muffes,’ that is efourdi as the French have 
it, or blockhead.” “ Vixere fortes ante Aga- 
memnona.” ‘There were “muffs” before; but 
perhaps we had better not particularise. 


a Us oe 


Queries, 

Burron AND Mapame pe Sevient.— Might I 
be allowed to call the earnest attention of the 
numerous readers of “N, & Q.” to the following | 
account ? — 

M. Nadault de Buffon, creat grand-nephew of | 
the French naturalist, has just published in two | 


octavo volumes the correspondence left by his | Tabernacle, Brute, that was of Eneas 


illustrious relative. This interesting work, ine | 
eluding all the letters collected by previous edi- 
tors, has met with the greatest success, and the | 
first impression is now nearly out of print. I was 





fortunate enough to send to M. Nadault de Buffon 
the copy of several letters preserved in the British 
Museum; but it strikes me that there must still 
exist, scattered throughout various private and 
public collections, many more documents of the 
same character. Buffon, as every body knows, 
was on terms of intimacy with the Duke of King- 
ston ; ( 
the Royal Society, and accordingly could not but 
reckon amongst his correspondents a good num- 
ber of English sarants. Now if this paragraph 
should fall under the notice of persons, either 
possessing MS. letters of Buffon, or able to give 
me information respecting any such, I shall be 
extremely obliged if they will by their kind com- 
munications assist me in rendering as complete as 


| possible the second edition of the work 1 am now 


alluding to. 

Messrs. Hachette, the publishers of Buffon’s 
Correspondence, are also preparing a splendid edi- 
tion of Madame de Sevigné's Letters. In this 
case, too, I venture upon an appeal to the lovers 
of literature. The loan of a MS. letter, or the 
smallest bibliographical particular respecting the 
fair epistolographer, will be highly valued and duly 
acknowledged by Gustave Masson. 

Harrow-on-the-Hill. 





Tue Wearon Ancor, or Ancut. —It is sug- 
gested by Kemble and Lappenburg that the name 
of the nation of the Angles may have been de- 
rived from Angol, or Angul, signifying a weapon. 
Can any of your readers give me a description of 
the form or shape of such weapon ? 

Henry INGLEDEW. 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 


Davin Anperson. — Can any of your readers 
give me any biographical particulars regarding 
David Anderson, a Scottish poet, who is author 
of a play on the subject of Sir W. Wallace, pub- 
lished about 1821. A poem having the title of 
Fergus II., or the Battle of Carron, by D, Ander- 
son, was published in 1810. Probably by the 
same author. X 


Sir Tuomas Tasnorowe.— Of what family was 
Sir Thomas Tasborowe, one of the ‘lellers of the 
Exchequer in 1601? Any particulars relative to 
him will be weleome to T. Hvaues. 

Chester. 

Brirain 1116 p.c.—In the Chronicle of Eng- 
land, by Join Capgrave, recently published by 
the Rolls Commission, appears at p. 37. the fol- 
lowing : — 


“ At the time of the death of Eli, the priest of the 
of Trey] King, 


| came into this land, and called it Britayn, after his name. 


When he died, he divided his kingdom to his three sons. 
The first named Leogirus; and to him he gave the land 
from Dover unto Humber. The second son named Alba- 
nactus; and to him gave he all Scotland unto Humber. 


[2"4 S. IX. May 26. 6. 


he had been elected, besides, a Fellow of 
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The third son named Camber; and to him gave he all 
Wales The first country was called in those days Loe- 
gria. The second, Albania. The third, Cambria.” 

Is there any other historical evidence of these 
statements, or any account of their successors ? 
It is an interesting inquiry, and may be explained 
by others. J. G. 


“Ronin Fretcner anp THE Sweet Roope or 
Curster.”— Can you expound to me the mystery 
of the following expression in Gascoigne’s Glasse 
of Government? It certainly hath a tale ap- 


pend d. 
“So so. They are as much a kynne to the Markgraue 
as Robyn Fletcher and the sweet roode of Chester.” 


G. H. K. 


Descrirtive Catatocve.— Can you refer me 
to any books or papers on the art of forming a 
descriptive catalogue of a library ‘ G. H. K. 


Srxcer’s Reprints. — I have picked up a few 
numbers or volumes of a Series of Select English 
Poets, printed at the “Chiswick Press,” with 
Prefaces signed S. W. S. (which I take to be the 
late Mr. Singer). How many were published, 
and what constitutes a complete set? S. Wason. 


. ‘ . | 
Facetira.—Can any of your correspondents 


say when and how the words facetia and facetious 
were first used as a bibliographical term to denote 
books or prints of a certain description? Al- 
though the use has become more common of late 
years, I trace it back over a century. ANON. 


Coacu Anp Horsres.—At Merrion, co. Dublin, 
there is a “ wayside hostelry,” called the “ Coach 
and Horses,” and on the front of the house is 
nailed a “ sign” representing a mail coach, &c., 
&e., with a landscape in the background. It is 
known that this sign has been up for forty years, 
also that it has not been repainted for at least 
thirty; still, though exposed to the weather and 
sea breeze (the house is not 150 yards from the 
sea) for so long a time, it is still in remarkably 
good preservation, though evidently beginning to 
show symptoms of, decay. As it appears to have 
been executed by an artist far above the ordinary 
sign-painter, and though recollected for forty 
years may be still older, it might be worth some 
resident’s while to have it secured from farther 
decay, and to have its history investigated. Per- 
haps Apnea might do something in the matter. 

CywRo. 

Porth-yr-Aur, Carnarvon. 

Rutnerrorp Famiry.—TI shall feel much 
obliged if any of your correspondents could re- 
fer me to a pedigree of the Rutherford family. 

ALPHA. 

Pexciuz. Writinc.—When were black-lead or 
other such like material first used in writing ? 

S. B. 
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“ Gr.” : “SamMiunG. — Some prints in my col- 
lection, which I purchased at Brussels, have a 
stamp upon the back, of which I should be glad to 
know the meaning. Within a circular line rather 
larger than a shilling are the letters “Gr,” with 
a coronet above them, and “Sammlung” below, 
denoung from whose sammlung or collection they 
came. N. J. A. 


Martua Gunn. —I have a portrait of Martha 
Gunn, the Brighton Bather, engraved by W. 
Nutter, dated June Ist, 1797, and dedicated to 
the Prince of Waies. She is represented as 
bathing an infant, whose countenance looks like 
a portrait also. Will some of the correspond=- 
ents of “* N. & Q.” be so kind as to inform me if 
this be the case, and if so, of whom? Any pars 
ticulars of Martha Gunn herself would also be 
acceptable to N. J. A. 


Laure. Berrirs.—I have heard that in York- 
shire the berries of the laurel are commonly made 
into fruit tarts, and eaten without injury. This 
year promises a very great supply of laurel ber- 
ries. Any information on this subject will much 

| oblige IRLLAND. 


Fettowes’ “ Visir. To THE MonaAsTEeRY oF 
La Traprs.”—In Messrs. Willis and Sotheran’s 
Catalogue of Books for April, the following entry 
appears : — 

“343 FELLOWES’ Visit to the Monastery of La 
Trappe, with Notes of a Tour in Le Perche, Nor- 
mandy, Bretagne, Poitou, Anjou, &c,, coloured en- 
gravings, LARGE PAPER, impl. 8vo. morocco, gilt leaves, 
10s. 6d. 1818. 

“*Was not the principal incentive to this Journey 
to ascertain the fate of a Noble fanatic who left the 
Church of Ais Fathers for the “Parat Diapem,” but 
being foiled, in despair buried himself in the Monastery 

of La Trappe, the late Rev. Sir H.T.... y, Bart. of 
| 1?°”—MS, norr. 


To ps is reference made in the foregoing ? 
and upon what grounds ? ABHBA. 


Creutic Surnames.—I shall be glad of a refer- 
ence to any works on Gaelic and Irish surnames. 
F. S. D. 
QvakeRs pescripeD.—In the current number 
of the North British Review I read the fol- 
sowing :— 

* A writer who fortunately is not now so popular as he 
was formerly, has said with bitter pungency, ‘ The Qua- 
kers pursue the getting of money with a grace as steady 
as time, and an appetite as keen as death.’ 

Who is the writer thus quoted ? 
A Constant READER. 
Hymn on Prayer. — Would some of your 
readers inform me who wrote the Hymn on 
Prayer, commencing — 
“Go where the morning shineth, 
Go where the moon is bright.” 


.R.S 


{ 
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SANGLIER IN France.—Three 
summers ago, when at Brighton, I went to Craik's 
Baths to take a tepid sea-bath, and while it was 
preparing I was shown into a waiting-room, the 
walls of which were decorated by painted figures 
of the natural size, representing what from a cur- 
sory view I considered to be what in English 


La CHASSE DU 





p! ras ol may we term a “M t” for la Chasse aur 
chic ns C urauns of the Wild aoe at Fontainebleau 
and there was a full éguipage de chasse in attend- 
ance. From the dresses of the persons present 


at this rendezvous de chasse, [ could not decide 
the epoch when it must have taken place. It 
might have been towards the close of the reign of 
Louis XVI, or during the time of the Conven- 
during the transition period between 
these two | ints. Altogether it appeared to me 
very curious and interesting, and well executed : 
and if any reader of “N.& Q.” can favour me 
with its history and other particulars, I shall feel 
oblived to him. From inquiry I find it is now 
being demolished to make room for improvements 
or alterations; but I trust drawings or 
means have been taken to preserve a representa- 
tion of it. a. &. 


ticn, or 


some 


tev. Greorce Oxtver, D.D.— Can you inform 
me where I can procure list of the works that 
have been published by the Rev. George Oliver, 
D.D., of Exeter, with their dates, in addition to 
his Monasticon ? Also, has any portr: ” of him 
ever been published ?” c. F 


Mueries With Answers. 


Samvet Dantet. — The inscription forwarded 
by E. D. (2"¢ S. ix. 286.) corresponds exactly 
withac py taken from the tablet and forwarded 
to me by the rector of Beckington, so that there 
can be no question as to its correctness. Let me 
add my entreaties to these of E. D., and ask Mr. 
Rosinson (anié, p. 152 oe to strain his memory to 
the utmost for the sak« 

: ented Daniel.” 


Can you point out to mea really good life of 
him? As yet I have not been fortunate enough to 
meet with one anything like perfect, G. H. K. 

[ We are not able at present to point out a better ac- 
count of Samuel Daniel than the one furnished by Kippis 
in the Biographia Britannica. Mr. Headlev in the bio- 
graphical sketches prefixed to his Select Beauties of An- 
cient English Poetry has given an accurate estimate of 
Daniel's poetical character 


Date oF rae Crucirixion.— Has anyone en- 
deavoured to fix the exact date of the Crucifixion, 
so as to be able to say on this — of — was com- 
pleted thats stupe ondous sacrifice, 1860[ fa 827-1831 * P] 





Ihe titles of many of Dr. Oliver’ 4 works be 
found in Davidson's Bibliotheca Devoniensis—Ep. 


years ago? How muc sch the solemn feelings proper 
to the season woul : be heightened if on any year 
‘Good Friday’ ually corresponded with the 
day. 

The date of the 
of Asc ension Day, 
Spirit and Gift of 


be easily fixed. 


Crucifixion being fixed, that 
and of the descent of the Holy 
Tongues could also, I suppose, 

Cywrm, 
Porthy: Aur, Carnarvon, 

Clinton (Fusti Romani) is of opinion that the cruci- 
fixion “may be probably assigned to Friday, April 15” 
(ii. 245). About this there is and must be some un- 
certainty. There appears, however, to be little room for 
doubting that Our Saviour died at the time of the slaying 
of the Paschal Lamb. “It came to pass that Jesus ex- 
pired upon the cross on the day and in the hour at which 
the Paschal Lamb was appointed to be slain” (Clinton, 

+ ii, 240). And again, “ About the same hour of the day 

when the Paschal Lamb was offered in the Temple, did 

Christ die on Calvary.” (Kitte, Cyclo., Note on “ Pass- 

over.” 


Reseision or 1715.— Some friend of “ N. & 
Q.” will perhaps be kind enough to let me know 
where I can find a list of the names of the rebels 
taken at Preston in 1715, as well also whether 
there be any printed written account of the 
trials of Dalton, Tyldesley, Muncaster, Wads- 
worth, Leybourne, &c? Any information will be 
kindly received, as I am publishing notes on the 
Diary of Thomas Tyldesley, the father of Edward, 
who was engaged in the above affair. 

W. Tuornnss. 

Black port. 

_A list of the rebels taken at Preston will be found in 
Robert Patten’s History of the late Rebellion, 8vo. 1717. 
At p. 137. he states that “ Edward Tildesley of the Lodge, 
a papist, Lancashire, was acquitted by the jury at the 
Marshalsea, though it is proved he had a troop, and 
entered Preston at the head of it with his sword drawn; 
but his sword had a silver handle.” Another * list of 
the noblemen and gentlemen taken at Preston,” is printed 
in 4 Compleat History of the late Rebellion, p. 75., 8vo. 
1716. Consult also Baines’s History of Lancashire, iv. 
823-327. The trials of the prisoners at Liverpool com- 
menced on Jan. 20, 1716, and lasted till Feb. 8.; but no 

| report appears to have been published. } 





Rirtixc.—A letter from the Common Serjeant 

of London to Sir W. Cecil, dated 1569, Sept. 4, 

| speaks of the fraudulent game called Rifling. 

What was this ? ABRACADABRA. 

[A game with dice. “Plus de points. A rifling, or 4 

kind of game wherein he that in casting doth throw most 
on the dyce, takes up all the monye that is layd down.” 

Nomenclator, quoted in Nares’s Gloss ary, edit. 1859. ] 


Erymo.ocy or Ririe.— What is the etymology 
of the word rifle? I have heard one given, but 
cannot recall it. The dictionaries throw no light 
upon the subject. Niczensis. 

[From the German reiféla, to flute, to furnish with 
small grooves or channels. ] 


B. Huyprecorer. —Can anyone conversant - 
| Dutch literature oblige me with the title of 
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Dutch language by 
end of the last 
~ 


work on the difficulties of th¢ 
Huydecoper, published about the 


eentury. i. 
We find no record of any original work by Hu¥de- 
yper answering this description. He i ib lieke 1, how- 





an edition of 
abably the work for 


ever, at Levden, in 3 volumes 4to 
Melis Stokes’ Rijmkronijk, which is prol 


which our correspondent makes inquiry. This edition not 

only offers a full explanation of hee old “ Kronijk,” but 

sffords a valuable introduction to the Dutch lang suage ;: 

“die griindlichste Anleitung zum tiefern Eindri n gen in 

den Geist der hollandischen Sprache.” — Allg. Ency 
Repiied. 


IODGES’ BLACK CAP 
(2™ §. ix, 132.) 

This cap is called “ The Judgment Cap,” and is 
assumed on very solemn occasions, of which the 
assing of sentence of death is one. 

When, on the 9th of November, the Lord 
Mayor is presented in the Court of Exchequer 
by the Recorder, as soon as the Lord Mayor 


I 


<= 


court, all the four learned barons 
them on all the 
he Lord Mayor, 


comes int oO the 
put on their | 
tine the Lord Mayor stays. 
when he has advanced to the bar of the court, 
puts on his triangular, feathered, edged hat, and 
the Recorder presents bim in a highly compli- 
mentary spe ech, which, having be en rep lied to by 
the Lord Chief Baron in an address equally com- 
plimentary, the civic procession departs. 

Before the abolition of fines and recoveries, re- 
coveries were sometimes suffered (as it was called) 
at the bar of the Common Pleas. I was once pre- 
sent when this occurred, about thirty-five years 
ago. In the middle of the day the business was 
suddenly stopped, and the door at the back of 
the seats occupied by the learned serjeants was 
opened, and the middle of the seats turned up to 
allow a passage to the bar of the court. The 
judges all put on their black caps, and all the 
serjeants rose. Mr. Boodle, the eminent convey- 
ancer, and his son Mr. Boodle the barrister, ad- 
vanced to the bar with three bows; the latter 
not being robed as barristers did not then plead 
in that court. The following dialogue then oc- 
curred : — 

“ Mr. Serjeant Vaughan. John Thomas, Esq., complains 
of Edward Boodle the elder, Esq., and Edward Boodle the 
younger, Esq., for that they have disseised him of 100 
messuages, 100 gardens, 10,000 acres of land (enumer- 


’ 11 
lack caps, and Keep 





ating an immense property situated in a creat number of 


places), which they have after Hugh Hunt (an ima- 
ginary person), and he prays judgn ent. 

“Mr, Serjeant Pell. Edward Be odle the elder, Esq., 
and Edward Boodle the younger, Esq., come in their 
own proper persons, and defend the force and injury, and 
vouch to warr: anty George Earl of Winchelsea, and pray 
that the demandant may count a gainst him. 

“ Mr. Serjeant Vaughan. The like, changing what 
ought to be changed, 
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Ur. Serjeant Taddy. G i l helsea 
nes and defends tl lore and r whes to 
~y . vate + sath t a 
t 1 nancant I I m. 
l ( Justice Be Brot! laddy, 5 should 
} ‘ vol I $ proper 
* Mr. Serj t Duddy. Geor i | » my lord 
‘Mr. Serjeant Vaughan. ‘1 ke, changing what ought 
to be changed 
« Mr. Serj t D’Oyly. George U pblry raves leave 
to impar! 
¢ i¢ f Jus Best. Let 
The Messrs. Boodle than retired from the bar 


with three bows, which were acknowledged by the 


judges, who took off their black caps, and the 


ordinary business of the court was resumed. 

The object of this ceremonial probably was to 
resettle some estates on the marriage of some 
member of the nobleman’s family who is here 
mentioned. 

I strongly incline io think that the use of the 


judgm nt cap was not restricted to the judges, as 


i 


at the last of Her Majesty’s leve 1859 [ saw 


Mr. Serjeant Payne carrying a cap of th is kind in 
his hand; and the “learned and judici " Hool ker, 
who wasa clergyman, is represent do on his monu- 


mefit as wearing one of these cans. 


lebourne St, ¢ 


CARNIVAL AT MILAN. 
(2"4 S. ix. 197. 312.) 

‘The answers of your correspondents require, I 
think, a little rectification. Mr. Bucktown omits 
to notice the manner in which the Milanese, 
down to St. Ambrose’s time, supplied the full 
number of thirty-six fasting days, in conse quence 
of the Saturdays during Qu: adragesima being ex- 
empt from the fast. It is to be remarked that 
considerable difference prevailed in the various 
portions of Christendom as to the number of 
fasting days during Quadragesima proper. ‘This, 
beginning with the tirst Sunday of Lent, con- 
tained of course forty-two days, which, as St. 
Ambrose observes, corresponded with the forty- 
two stations of the Israelites between Egypt and 
the promised land. This, however, indicated the 
season only, not the number of fas ting days. The 
Sundays were universally e xcepte “1 from the fast, 
though not from abstinence from flesh meat ; and 
thus the number of fasting days was reduced to 
thirty-six, which, as St. Gregory remarks, was 
the tithe of the year. The Oriental church de- 
ducted the Saturdays also; and to this custom the 
primitive church of Milan adhered, differing in 
this respect from the quadragesim: al observance at 
Rome. In order, however, to pay the full tithe — 
a fast of thirty-six days — the Greeks consecrated 
seven, instead of six weeks, to the penjtential ob- 
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servance, beginning from Quinquagesima Sunday. 
This also the church of Milan adopted. Seven 
weeks, however, containing each five fasting days 
will give only the number thirty-five. This was 
raised to thirty-six by the last Saturday, the eve 
of the grand festival of our Lord's resurrection, 
being observed as a fast. Thus was paid the an- 
nual tithe of penitential sacrifice. I could quote 
various authorities for these statements, but 
Martene, I suppose, will be accepted as suffi- 
cient : — 

“Tempore tamen S. Ambrosii Ecclesia Mediolanensis 
quadragesimam non a sexta, sed d septima ante pascha- 
tis festum Dominic observare solebat, quippe ex illis 
erat, que preter Dominicos dies, etiam Sabbato jejunium 
subtrahebat, ut constat ex S. Ambrosii libro de Elia et 
jejunio, cap. 10.” (De Antiquis Ecclesia Ritibus, lib, 1v. 
cap. 18. sect. 5.). 

And again as to the Greek church : — 





“Greci ab initio septem hebdomadas jejunio conse- 
crarunt; octavam deinde addiderunt, quam carnis-privii 
appellare solent, eo quod a solis carnibus in ea abstineant, 
petmisso casei et lacticiniorum usu, per totam deinceps 
quadragesimam inhibito.” (bid. sect. 8.) 


Some of the ancient Greeks excepted also the 
Thursdays as well as the Saturdays and Sundays, 


and in that case commenced the quadragesimal fast | 


from Septuagesima. (Ratramnus, lib. tv., con.Gre- 
cos, cap. 4.) See also on this subject Baronius 
and Spondanus, ad annum lvii. 

This being so, I cannot agree with Mr. Buck- 
TON in the assertion that the present “ practice at 


Milan is of fur greater antiquity than that of 


Rome.” And although that diocese does not con- 
form to the present discipline of the church by 
commencing the fast on Ash-Wednesday, yet, as 
Ferraris informs us (in v. Quadragesima), it makes 
up for it by observing the Rogation days, not 
merely as days of abstinence from flesh meat, 
like the rest of the church, but as fasting days 


also. The fast consists in taking one meal only, | 


us well as abstaining from flesh meat. I mention 


this because many Protestants are not aware of 


the distinction. 

There grew up, however, in the church a de- 
sire of imitating our Blessed Lord in the exact 
number of actual fasting days, i. e. forty, by add- 
ing to the thirty-six four in the week preceding 
Quadragesima Sunday. When did this become 
the law of the church, and by whom instituted ? 
Not by Gregory the Great, as your correspondent 
W. C. alleges: that opinion is quite exploded, 
Neither was it by Gregory IL. as Mr. Buckton 
affirms. Both these mistakes originated in a mis- 
understood passage in Gratian. Benedict XIV. 
will be acknowledged a high authority on a sub- 
ject like this. Le discusses this question in his 


learned work, De Synodo Diacesand, lib. x1. cap. , 


1., from which I thus quote: — 


“Quo verd tempore, et quo auctore id factum fuerit, 
difficile est definire.” 
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After dismissing various statements as unten- 
able, among the rest those above alluded to, he 
comes to the following conclusion : — 

“In tanta itaque rerum obscuritate, et auctorum dis- 
crepantia, illud videtur affirmandum, quod opinantur 
citatus Natalis Alexander, et Thomassinus, tract. de jeju- 
nio, part I. cap. 2., nimirum ccepisse prius nonnullos 
fideles, ex singulari quadam pietate, quatuor dies, Domi- 
nice Quadragesimaw previos, antepaschali jejunio adji- 
cere; eorumque morem, ab universa Ecclesia Latina pau- 
latim receptum, vim et robur legis tandem obtinuisse; 
quam postea in Concilio Beneventano, anni 1091, firmavit 
Urbanus II., Can. JV., * Nullus omnind laicus, post diem 
Cineris et cilicii qui caput jejunii dicitur, carnibus vesci 
audeat,’” 

The laity only are here mentioned, because the 
clergy, from a remote period, had been accustomed 
to begin their fast from Quinquagesima. This 
was confirmed and enforced upon them by the 
Council of Clermont, as may be seen in Matthew 
Paris, ad an. 1095, and in Hardouin’s Coll., tom. 
vi. part ur. The canon runs thus: — 

“Nemo laicorum a capite jejunii, nemo Clericorum a 
Quinquagesima usque in Pascha carnes comedat.” 

Joun WILLIAMS. 

Arno’s Court. 





PART HALL, 
(2"4 S. ix. 282.) 

Not far from the present Buckingham Gate 
stood Tart Hall and the Mulberry Garden ; the 
latter being planted in 1609, by order of James 
the First, with the view of producing silk in Eng- 
land. To carry out this object, he caused several 
ship-loads of mulberry-trees to be imported from 
France; and in 1629, we find a grant made 
to Walter Lord Aston, appointing him to the 
“ custody of the garden, mulberry trees, and silk- 
worms, near St. James’s, in the County of Mid- 
dlesex.” The speculation proving a failure, the 
Mulberry Garden, within a few years, was con- 
verted into a place of fashionable amusement. 

John Evelyn says, under the date May 1), 
1654: -—— 

“ My Lady Gerrard treated me at Mulberry Garden, 
now the only place of refreshment about the town for 
persons of the best quality to be exceedingly cheated at; 
Cromwell and his partisans having shut up and seized 
on Spring Garden, which, till now, had been the usual 
rendezvous for the ladies and gallants at this season.” 

To which passage the following note is added 
in the last edition of Evelyn's Diary (1850, vol. i. 
p- 288.) :— 

“ Buckingham House (now the Royal Palace), was 
built on the site of these gardens [i. e. the Mulberry 
Garden]: see Dr. King, iii. 73. ed. 1776; Malcolm’s 
Londinium Redivivum, iv. 263.; but the latter afterwards, 
p. 327., says that the piece of ground called the Mul- 
berry Garden was granted by Charles II. in 1672 to 
Henry Earl of Arlington ; in that case it would be what 
is now called Arlington Street, unless it extended up to 
the Royal Palace.” 
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If the writer of this note had turned over 
another page of Malcolm's book, he would have 
read th it— 

* Arling on Gardens [ 7. e. the Mulberry Garden] com- 
prised the ground now occupied by Arlington Street, 
part of the Green Park, and part of St. James's Park, 
Arlington House standing where the Queen’s house now 
does.” 

The Mulberry Garden, according to Malone, 
was the fuvourite resort of the immortal Dryden, 
where he used to eat mulberry tarts with his mis- 
tress, Mrs. Anne Reeve. 

“ Nor he, whose essence, wit, and taste, approved, 

Forget the mulberry -tarts which Dryden loved.” 
Pursuits of Literature. 

Tart Hall stood opposite to the Park, on the 
ground between Buckingham Palace and the com- 
mencement of the houses in James Street. It 
was built (the new part at least) by Nicholas 
Stone, the sculptor, in 1638, for Alathea, Countess 
of Arundel, probably as « summer residence. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


I believe that it was named Tart Hall from its | 


proximity to the Mulberry Garden, which, as we 
have seen, was famous for its farts. It is so called 
in the inventory of “ household stuffs,” &c. taken 
in 1641 (Harl. MS. No. 6272); in Algernon Syd- 
ney’s Letters to Henry Savile; in several docu- 
ments in the State Paper Office, &c. 

Lord Goring had a house tx the Mulberry 
Garden in 1632; and probably Tart Hall was 
similarly situated. Cunningham says — 
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tended at any time to be addressed to the Second 
Person of the Blessed Trinity exclusively. The 
origin of this noble hymn is, and I fear ever will 
be, utterly obscure and uncertain. Some critics 
unhesitatingly adopt the usual tradition of its 
having been composed by Saints Ambrose and 
Augustin ; while others reject this, as entitled to 
little or no credit. But this is, after all, of little 
consequence to our argument. Let us consider 
the positions which A. H. W. complains have not 
been answered. (1.) That “Te Deum laudamus” 
signifies “ We praise Thee as God,” and as such 
is not good sense as applied either to the Father 
or the Holy Trinity. But the words are not 
necessarily to be so translated. They may very 
properly be rendered, We praise Thee, God ; that 
is, We praise Thee who art our God, and then 
they are of course appropriate, whether addressed 
to the Father only, or to the Blessed Trinity col- 
lectively. (2.) “ That ejecting the three offend- 
ing versicles, the remainder becomes a hymn fo 
Christ as God.” I cannot approve of these verses 
being called either “offensive” or “ offending.” 
Objectors might be content to consider them in- 
terpolations ; but I cannot admit that they are 
even such. I see nothing that requires us to 
apply the first ten versicles to the Second Person; 


| every word of them will equally apply to God the 


“ Goring House and garden could only have occupied a 
comparatively small portion of King James’s Mulberry | 


Garden, for the place of amusement of that name existed 
many years earlier.” 

The destruction of these gardens is thus noticed 
in Dr. King’s Art of Cookery, 1709: — 

“ The fate of things lies always in the dark ; 

What Cavalier would know St. James's Park? 

For Locket’s stands where gardens once did spring, 
And wild ducks quack where grasshoppers did sing ; 
A princely palace on that space does rise 

Where Sedley’s noble muse found Mulberries.” 

Mr. J. H. Jesse, who quotes these lines in his 
Literary and Historical Memoirs of London (i. 
208.), makes a strange mistake concerning them. 
He says — 

“ The ‘princely palace’ alluded to in Dr. King’s verses 
was doubtless Tart Hall!” 
3uckingham House, erected 

Epwarp F, Rimsauvttr. 


_ It was, of course, 
in 1703. 





ALLEGED INTERPOLATIONS IN THE 
“TE DEUM.” 
(2"¢ S. viii. 352.; ix. 31. 265. 367.) 
I cannot agree with your various correspon- 
dents that the three verses are “ offending,” 
“inappropriate,” or even “interpolated.” I see 


no reason to suppose that the Ze Dewm was in- | 


Father; and my opinion is that they were so in- 
tended to apply, and that the versicles — 
“ Venerandum tuum verum et unicum Filium, 

Sanctum quoque Paraclitum Spiritum,” 
were designedly introduced in the original com- 
position, to pay distinct homage to the three divine 
Persons. The rest of the hymn is addressed to 
our Saviour only, just as the chief part of the 
Apostles’ Creed refers to Him, of whom, in his 
twofold nature, as God and man, we have so much 
to predicate. I really see no reason to consider 
the three versicles as interpolations. 

I am sorry to find your correspondent A. H.W. 
designating the text of the three heavenly wit- 
nesses in ] St. John v. 7. as “the well-known 
forgery.” If he will read Cardinal Wiseman’s 
critique upon that question, I am persuaded that 
he will find good reason to think very differently. 
It is almost as painful to hear Mr. Tuomas Boys 
(2™ S. ix. 31.) speak of “ Bonaventura’s astound- 
ing parody,” and proclaim that “ the three versi- 
cles, 11I—13., are actually struck out, the ‘ Three 


| Persons of the Trinity’ give place, in order that 


the Virgin may be worshipped instead!” But, in 
the first place, this “ parody” on the Te Deum is 
falsely ascribed to St. Bonaventure; and, secondly, 


| there is nothing astounding in it, or the least irre- 


verence. On the contrary, it is an attempt of 
some pious soul to imitate, not parody, the Te 
Deum, but only so far as its language might be 
applied to the Blessed Virgin; and therefore the 
three versicles being wholly inapplicable, others 
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were reverently imagined, which might safely be 


addressed to Her. It is unjust to designate such 
an attempt,—whatever may be th of it as 








matter of taste and judyment,—as an “ appalling 
substitution.” F.C. H. 


he authorship of this hymn is usually ibed 
to St. Ambrose, as it would seem, on the faith of 
A pas in the Chronicle which bears the nam 
of D 3 of Milan. rhis author relates that 


when Augustine was baptized and confirmed in 
the name of the holy and undivided Trinity by 
Ambrose, in the presence of all the faithful of tl 
city, they (Ambrose and Augustine), under the 
influence of the Holy Ghost, pronounced the 
words of the Ze Deum before the multitude. 
This account is repeated or referred to by St. 
Gregory in his Dialogues, and others. The genu- 
ineness of Dacius’s Chronicle is, however, fairly 
called in question. An ancient Breviary refers 
the hymn to St. Abundius. The first who men- 
tion it are St. Benedict and Teridius, a disciple 
Cesarius of Arles. A manuscript Psalter in 
ve Vatican calls it a hymn of St. Sisibutus, and 
Usher speaks of one in which it is attributed to 
; All these facts are stated by Car- 
Bona in his: treatise De divina Psalmodia 
i 78. p. 505.). Othe r opinion lave been 
it is probably quite impossible to 
1) » was its real author; it may, however, 
be safely referred to the fifth century, that is to 
ty in its present form. 

“My own ¢ pinion is, that the hymn is not wh ily 
original, but the recognised Latin representative 
of hymns which existed in Greek ; 





I 
at an earlier 
period. I will briefly state my reasons for this. 
[t is well known that the primitive Christians 
were accustomed to sing hymns to Christ as God 
in Bithynia, as we gather from the testimony of 


Pliny. Eusebius quotes a writer who says the 
Christians sing hymns to Christ the Word of God, 
calling him God. Paul of Samosata put down 
hymns in honour of the Lord Jesus Christ. ‘The 
Apostolical Constitutions contain two such hymns. 
A writing ascribed to Athanasius quotes one of 
the same. Other ancient references might be 
added. I will confine myself to one, which exhi- 
bits this “hymn to Christ as God” in its fullest 
form, if we except the well-known later additions. 


[I allude to what is called the Morning Hymn, 


which is to be found at the close of the Psalms 
in the Alexandrine Coder in the British Museum. 
This MS. was written, [ suppose, not later than 
A.D. 450, and perhaps’ somewhat earlier; it was 
written, therefore, nearly at the time when Am- 
brose is commonly believed to have composed the 
Te Deum. The Morning Hymn is beyond ques- 
tion more ancient than the Je Deum, and is mani- 
festly not in its simplest and shortest form in the 
Alexandrine MS. It seems to consist of three 


principal portions, the first and second of which 
conclude with the word “Amen.” ‘The copy I 
~- : : . 


is printed in Grabe’s Septuagint, at the 
» Psalms, ed. 1709. 
ine the Morning Hymn with the Te 
erved that the Latin wants 
; of the Greek, and th 
l tion. A collation of the 
ing Hymn with the Te Deun 
t the Latin is an imitation of the 
1 throughout in senti- 
ment, and to a great extent in expression. The 
resemblance is too striking to be the result of ac- 
cident. Leaving out the first three lines, which 
are copied from Luke ii. 14., the Greek com- 
mences, * We praise Thee, we bless Thee, we 
worship Thee, we glorify Thee, we give thanks 
to Phee, because ot ‘Thy great glory.” The Tri- 
sagion, or “ Holy, Holy, Holy .” clause is not there, 
because it was not added until a Jater date, in the 
time of Theodosius Junior. In the next clause 
we have an address to the Father, Son, and Holy 
Ghost, as in the 7% Di “in. [his is very im} orte 


nt in connection with the question of int 


Tollow 





whole of 





Gre KR. The y correspon 


lations discussed in your pages rec nily ; for 


my theory be correct, it is almost demon 





that the passage objected to was a part ol 
original Te Deun No theory of casual resem- 
blance will meet this ease, and, added to what 
your other correspondents have adduced, I re- 


gard it as conclusive. The next clauses of the 


Greek and of the Latin commemorate the salvae 
tion of Christ, implore his merey, and recognise 
his session at the right hand of God. Here the 
first section of the Morning Hymna ends, and the 
econd begins “ Every day will I bless Thee, and 
praise Thy name for ever and ever, and world 
without end.” No one will doubt the resemblance 
here. It continues, “* Vouchsafe, O Lord, that 
even this day we may be kept without sin.” The 
re of the Je Deum consists of quotations from 
the Psalms, and so is the Morning Hymn. The 
Greek is sometimes longer and sometimes shorter, 
but is a less elaborate and artificial composition 
than the Latin, which, notwithstanding the old 
faith of its inspiration, is beyond question a copy 
where it is not an imitation. B. H.C. 


—— 


BRASS OF JOHN FLAMBARD AT HARROW. 


(2™ §, ix. 179. 286. 370.) 


[have to express my acknowledgments to F. 
C.H. and other correspondents who, on my sug- 
gestion, have endeavoured to explain the sepul- 
chral enigma at Harrow : — 
« Jon me do marmore Numinis ordine Flam tum’lat’ 
Bard q°3 verbere stigis E fun’e hic tueatur.” 
And I beg to assure F.C. H., from a rubbing 
now before me, that every letter is correctly 
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copied, and that the whole is so plainly and dis- 


tinctly cut that there can be no difference of 


Whethe + the en- 


graver may not have made some variations from 


opinion about the reading 


the copy given him by the writer is another 
question, and I am disposed to think he did. 
But I would propose that, if possible, in spite of 

uch errors, we should attempt to arrive at 
the writer's meaning. 

It is remarkable that an inscription of only 
two lines should have given room to so many 
doubts and different surmises, and that almost 
every expression in turn has been questioned. 

The lines are evidently intended for hexame- 
ters, and hexameters composed entirely of dac- 
tyls except the last foot. This circumstance 
forms a hel towards reading them; but it is 
counter! d by the disregard to false quan- 
tities in which the mediwval writers indulged; 
and by their placing words close together instead 
of leaving spaces between them. 

l. ‘The first foot is Jon u do. If, with KF. ¢ 
H., we I ad this Evo Johannes do me, we not 
only have me a long syllable, but we deprive 
tumulatur of its nominative case. I am therefore 











inclined to think that me do may have been the 
engraver's error for modo, as suggested by the 
Rev. Mr. Wirtrams. 

2. Upon Numinis ordine all our interpretations 


seem to agree, namely, that it was intended to be 
equivalent to Numinis ordination 

In the second line, according to the idea of 
every foot but the last being a dactyl, we read 
Bard quogue. I withdraw my suggestion of the 
but I may remark that 
it ought to have 


second word being cuus 
to represent guogue completely 
been engrave i q°43 instead of q 3. 

4. ‘| he wo rd verbere is the one, on ihe full im- 
port of which I have most doubt, and which in- 
deed induces me to take the trouble of writing 
again on the subject, as I will explain hereafter. 
5. Stigis e funere. These two feet of the verse 
form a phrase which I decidedly read together, 
and translate “ from the death cf Hell.” It is 
true that e is a long syllable; but, as I have 
already remarked, our medisval Latin poets did 
not care for false quantities, particularly when 
they compensated for them by such jingling 
rhymes as we have i in this specimen. I do not 

think with F. C. H. that E was intended for the 
conjunction et. Still less can I agree with B. H. 
C. that it was intended for the initial of Egues; 
for it is well known that Miles, and not Eques, 
was the medieval Latin for Knight. I do not 
Suppose that it was made a capital with any 
meaning, but merely by the bad scholarship or 
misapprehe nsion of the engraver. 

- Lam quite of opinion that tweatur is used in 
ie passive sense, as maintained by B. H. C., al- 
though both Mr. Witirams and F.C. H. have 
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adopted the contrary bnterpretation j and hic I 
conclude can mean only hie J —— Flambard, 
and not “he (God),” as suggested by F. C. re 
Numen, I believe, is always a neuter noun. Nor 
would it seem to mend the matter to translate 
} ‘ her 

If, then, the latter part of the second line be 
taken as meaning “ may he be preserved from the 
death of Hell!” then it would fi ew that verbers 
implied the means by which he should be so pre- 
served. My first suggestion was, “ by the stripes 
of Him by whom the Gospel tanchen us we are 
healed; but 1 fear that is too evangelical a sense 
for the time when the epitaph was written. Can 
any support be found fo the sug gestion ~ the 
word may have been employed to signily “ pen- 
ance,” or purgatory ? Joun Geven Nu HOLS. 





My learned frie *. C. H. wishes to see a rub- 
bing of this curious inscription. lam happy to be 
able to spar rh im the research, in a manner satisfac- 
tory to hie self. Having been in town lately, I took 
1 inspected the brass myself. 
Th re ading is decid ily me do, and no n istake, 
So my “ bold stroke” lle sine 
iciu ; and J, too, as well as the redoubtable knight, 
Sir John Flambard, must say me do, J surrender. 
Mr. Govucn Nicuors has given the inscription 
with perfect accuracy in his communication to 
*N. & Q.” This was not done by any of the 
previous writers,—Gough (Sepulchral Monuments, 
vol. ii. p. eclxxvii.); Weever, p. 531.; Lysons 
( Exvirons of Loudon, ii. p. 571.) ; Grose, in Plates 
VL. and VII. in the Addenda to his Preface, 
They all give the small é in the middle of the 
second lin ; where s it plainly the old black- 
letter capital €. I hey all likewise give quoque in 
full, and not the contraction q3. They were ee, 
however, in the word; for it can be nothing else. 
being a very common form in MSS. But ; how 
the jumble is increased by this reading, me ry a 
more bungling in the verse; and “ Jon” in the 
first person, while Flam, the same individual, is 
in the third! ° 
F. C. H. must now allow me to reciprocate his 
compliment,—“ he has been enticed too far by his 
ingenious speculations.” He takes the & to stand 
for et. Now I do not pretend to any spe ial 
acquaintance with brasses; but I am tolerably 
familiar with old MSS. of various ages and cha- 
racter, and certainly I have never seen the et thus 
written. Great is the variety of twirled lines 
used to denote the little conjunction ; but in no 
instance have I seen a regularly formed capital 
letter employed for the purpose. And MSS. 
would be more likely to afford an instance of the 
kind, in consequence of their variety, than in- 
scriptions on brasses, which are more formal and 
uniform. However, if my friend can produce an 
example, I will again sing me do ¥ 
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Your other correspondent, B. H. ©. will per- 
haps permit me to demur to one or two things in 
his translation. Ile says that tweor is not only a 
deponent but a passive verb. It is very, very 
rarely passive ; not once in a hundred times; and 
therefore, unless otherwise indicated by the con- 
text, must be always understood in an active 
sense. Indeed, I doubt whether it is ever used 
passively by classical or correct writers. If B. H. 
C., or any Latin scholar who reads “ N. & Q.,” 
will furnish me with an example from a repu- 
table author, I will thank him, and acknowledge 
my ignorance. I imagine I may have seen tuen- 
dus, which of course is passive; but never in the 
indicative and optative moods. /unus does not 
mean death, except by metonomy ; and funere can- 
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| books, they are not sewn, but pasted at the back 


not, I think, be translated, as B. H. C. translates | 


it,—n death. 

I beg to thank B. H. C. for the information 
he afforded us in answer to my Query respecting 
the “ Codex Siniaiticus.” It is to be hoped we 
shall soon be in possession of its various readings. 


Joun Wits. | 


Arno’s Court. 

P.S.—Since writing the above, I have consulted 
various lexicographers as to the word tweor, and 
am confirmed in the conclusion that it has an 
active sense in ninety-nine cases out of a hun- 
dred. One instance is adduced of tuendus, as 
used by Cicero. But as to the indicative or sub- 
junctive moods, among a multitude of instances 
of the active sense, only one is adduced of the 
passive — and that is from Varro. 





Sir Wartrer Raveicu’s House (2" S. ix. 243.) 
—IfI may be allowed a conjecture, I should say 
that the house described by Mr. Hart was the 
residence of Captain George Raleigh (Sir Walter's 
nephew), who certainly resided in the parish of 
Lambeth. “Mrs. Judeth Ralegh, the wife of 
Capt. George Ralegh, sometime Deputy-Governor 
of y® Iland of Jersey,” died on the 14th of De- 
cember, 1701, and was buried in Lambeth church. 

Epwarp F. Rimsautr. 

Passace 1n Menanper (2 S. ix. 327.395.) — 
The thought is in Plautus, and probably taken 
from Menander. If the original Greek exists it 
has not been found by Dindorf. 

“ Plerique homines, quos cum nihil refert pudet; ubi 
pudendum est, 

Ibi eos deserit pudor, cum usus est ut pudeat.” 

Epidicus, Act II, Se. 2. 1. 1. 

I take this opportunity of asking whether any- 
thing is known about the present and future 
state of Ritschill’s edition of Plautus. It began 
with the refusal to sell a separate play, and, ex- 
pecting it to be good, I became a subscriber. 
Only nine parts have reached me: the last is 
the Mercator, 1854, and like many new German 


judge accurately of its costume. 


and come to pieces on being cut. Is it best to 

have them bound as an imperfect work, or to 

wait in the hope of completion ? ll. B.C. 
U. U. Club. 


Manners or THE Last Century (2” S. ix. 
344.)—The best sources are the English novelists, 
Richardson, Fielding, Smollett, &c.; Swift's Jour- 
nal, letters, polite conversation, &c.; Boswell’s 
Johnson, by Croker; Mad. D’Arblay’s Letters 
and Diary ; but chiefly Horace Walpole’s Leéters. 
They dined usually at three o'clock ; took tea or 
coffee after dinner; supped about eight or nine, 
played at loo or whist till midnight or later : other- 
wise they went to the theatre or opera. Horace 
Walpole gives an amusing account of a dinner at 
Northumberland House, 7th April, 1765 (v. 17.), 
and of a week's party at Stowe given by the 
Princess Amelia, 7th, 9th, and 12th July, 1770 
(v. 277—282.). T. J. Bucxton. 

Lichtield. 


Tue Serutcurat Errigies at Kirxsy Be- 
LeRs AND Asuey Forvitte, co. Leicester (2™ 
S. viii. 496.) — Neither Burton nor Nichols in their 
respective Histories of Leicestershire assign the 
effigy at Ashby Folville to the Baron of the Ex- 
chequer who was slain in 1325-6. Burton de- 
scribes it as “an antient alabaster monument of 
a knight of the house of Belere,” and Nichols 
calls him “ Roger Beler ;"” but there were several 
Rogers in succession. Nichols notices the murder 
thus :— 

“ This Roger le Beler, who is charged with being op- 
pressive and rapacious, and having got estates from other 
foundations for his own, was slain, in a valley near 
Reresby, in 1325, being then very old, and one of the jus- 
tices itinerant, by Eustace de Folvile and his brother, 
whom he had threatened.” (History of Leicestershire, ii. 
225.) 

Now the effigy, which is engraved in Plate 
XLIITI. of the same volume, seems to represent a 
very young man, in plate armour, and probably of 
the reign of Edward the Third. The monument 
at Ashby Folvile is also represented in the History 
of Leicestershire, vol. iii. Plate V., but the view 
gives only a profile of the efligy, insufficient to 
Both the arms 
of the effigy are broken off, and therefore the 
sword and dagger may well be so also. Mr. 
Nichols mentions the popular story that it “1s 
said to be for Old Folvile who slew Beler ;” but 
this shows only that the tragic affray was tra- 
ditionally handed down, The tomb upon which 
the effigy is laid, with its quatrefoiled panels, 
points to alater date. As for the effigy at Kirkby 
Beler being (as Mr. Kerry suggests) “ repre- 
sented as unarmed,” Mr. Nichols expressly says; 
“ his sword and dagger are gone, but the belt re- 
mains.” On the whole, I think Mr. Kerry has 
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ged §, IX. May 26. — 


too hastily identified the efligies with the actor 


and sufferer in the murder; and that the notipn 
that the effigies were originally “ represented as 
unarmed ” is mistaken. J.G.N. 


Sir Peter Gieane (2 S. viii. 187. 218.3; ix. 
51.) — As Wotton's account of this family differs 
in many respects from the particulars already 
given, I] have thought it may prove acceptable to 
your correspondents Messrs. Coorer. ‘The crest 
given is also different (described by Burke a 
Saracen’s head), and is no doubt that of Shelton, 


confirming the marriage of Sir Peter Gleane of 


Norwich with the heiress of that name, and not 
with Suckling as stated. The reference given by 
X. Y. (p. 51.) also corroborates this assumption, 
Wotton says, under “ Glean of Hardwick, Nor- 


folk ” 


“ Peter Glean of the city of Norwich, Merchant . 
was knighted by K. James I., and Mayor of the said ci ty 
in the year 1615. Tle married , daughter and co- 
heir of John Shelton, of Hardwick, Esq., by which mar- 
riage he became possessed of a very considerable estate 
there. He had issue Peter, who married Jane, daughter 
of Crow of the citv of Norfolk, Gent., but died in 
his father’s lifetime, and left issue Peter, who succeeded 
his grandfather in the Hardwick estate, and was created 
Baronet 17 Car. II. He represented the city of Norwich 
in Parliament, femp. Car. I1., and the co. of Norfolk in 
1678. He had two sons, 1. Sir Thomas, who succeeded 
him and ruined the estate by his extravagance; and 2 
Sir Peter, successor to his brother, a Ll’roctor in the Court 
of Canterbury, who married first a daughter of Dr. Peters 
of Canterbury, and had two sons and two daughters. His 
second wife was the relict of Mr. Manger, by whom he 
had no issue. Sir Peter Glean, his son, the present 
Baronet is as yet (1727) unmarried.” 

Arms.—Ermine, on a chief, sable, three lions ram- 

pant, argent. 

“ Crest.—On a wreath, the bust of a man full-faced, 
proper, wreathed about the te = 


llenry W. 





>. TAYLor. 

Portswood Park. 

[We have frequently requested our correspondents to 
give the date of the edition of any work quoted, rhe 
foregoing article shows the importance of this rule. Mr. 
TAYLor has clearly quoted the first edition of Wotton’s 
Bur etage, 1727. In the second edition, 1741, this ac 
count of Gleane differs very materially ; but in the thir 1 
edition, 1771, « dlited by Kimber and Johnson, it is omitted 
altogether !—]Ep } 


Maria on Maria (2S. ix. 122.)\—The “ey 
word is pronounced Mar-yam, consequently ‘the 
should be short, if we adhere to the ancient =e. 
bunciation. 

Sedulius appears to be the first who used this 

word with both long and short é. 

“ Angelus intactz cecinit properata Marie,” 
and 

“Quis fuit ille nitor Mari, cum Christus ab alvo.” 

Gradus, Boinvilliers, p. 480 

Labbe says that it should be accented on the 
second syllable, in which he is correct, if accent 
be merely the elevation of tone, as from d to e in 
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music ; but if he means that it should be length- 
ened, as Walker supposes, he is wrong. The 
error in pronouncing the ¢ long, seems to have 
come from the Greek Mapla, by not distinguishing 
it from the name of the Virgin, Mapu, and by 
supposing the i to be long because it has the 
Greek accent. The pronunciation of the Latin 
church, which makes the ¢ long, though fashion- 
able now, is not the ancient one. ‘This practice 
may have been adopted to distinguish the Virgin's 
name from the feminine of Marius. The period 
of such change is the era of Attila, Genseric, and 
Odoacer. T. J. Bucxton. 
Lichfield. 


Institution By Bisnor Bepert (25 
— The parish inquired about is very gear 
that now known as Denn, a vicarage nea’ Cavan. 

King James I. granted ninety acres of land 
arising from the polls of Dromhurke and Aghow- 
hahie, in or near Tonagh, to the incumbent of 
Denn, by articles of instruction dated 3rd of 
F _ ary, 1623. 

If B. would give the name of the person 
Mm oa phot information respecting him might 
be attainable.* Joun Risron Garstin, 


. ix. 326.) 


Currton or Leicguton Bromsworp (2"¢ S. ix. 
364.) — Under the descent of Clifton of Clifton, 
Notts, given by Wotton in his Baronetage, I find 
the following : — 

“¢ Descended from Alvaredus de Clifton, Knt., Warden 
of Nottingham Castle soon after the Conquest, surnamed 
from the manor of Clifton.’ After twelve descents of 
knights of the Shire for Notts, Derby, and York and other 
honours, we come to ‘Sir Gervase . . . one of the 
Knights of the Bath at the cre ation of “Henry Duke of 
York, 10 Hen. 7. He had issue Robert and Gervase, 
father to the Lord Clifton of Le ighton Bromswold, 6 Jac. 
1.’ This title still survives in the family of Bligh (Irish), 
Earl of Darnley, who have a seat in the English House 
of Peers as Lord Clifton of the above creation. ‘ John, 
Ist Earl, married Aug. 24, 1713, Lady Theodosia Hyde 
(then), only daughter and heir of Edward Earl of Claren- 


don... Baroness of Clifton in her own right, as 
appears by the resolution of the House of Lords in 1673, 
which Barony is in the co. of Nottingham, and has 


been the inheritance of a family of that 7 name for above 
600 years; of which was Sir Jervis (Gervas) Clifton, Kt., 
who in 1608, the 6th James Ist, was summoned to par- 
liament by the title of Baron Clifton of Leighton Broms- 
wold. He had a daughter named Catharine, who was his 
sole heir, and she being married to Esme Steuart, Baron 
of Aubigny, the said Esme on the 7th Jan. 1619, 17 
Jac. I., was created Baron Clifton and Earl of Merch 
eosesece he dying without issue male, Catharine 
his daughter became his heir, and was Baroness of 
Clifton. She married Henry Lord Ibrican, eldest son to 
Henry, 7th Earl of Thomond... . and by him had a 
daughter of her name, who became the wife of Edward 
Earl of Clarendon, and by him had (besides a son and 
daughter that died unmarried) the Lacy Theodosia above- 
mentioned ..... who dying on 30th July, 1722, the 

* The party inducted was (most probablv) Alexander 
Clogy, the author of the MS. Life of Bishop Bedell, whence 
the extract in question was made.—Ep. ] - 
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honour of Clifton devolved on her eldest son Edward, | Earl of Chester, and many others, took possession of Lor 
now Baron, he having his claim allowed in 1711, and his | London. A very obstinate battle was fought on Candle- Bra 
seat next to the Lord Teynham.’” mas Day, where, ‘God wot, William de Clayton lost his Du! 
: -_ : . life in 1141.’ The 24th in lineal descent from him wags r 
.) » 6 ra . " 9. ~_ - . on ! 
I quote the at ove from Nicholl s Irish € om Dr. Robert Clayton, bishop successively of Killala, Cork io 
pendium, ed,1727. There is evidently an errorin | and Ross. and ¢ ‘logher, in Ireland; to which last he was dea 
the latter statement. Debrett says‘ Edward, 2nd | translated in 174 He 
. i? Tinenlew teak file cost ta the en off . = ; ‘ of h 
— url of I a nl y, t ok hi eat in th Hou e of From Thomas, brother of the bishop, descended k 
ha rs on ; eb. I, . as L rd = - D By Rich rd, who “ resioned the Chik f Just ce of the ros 
ViEwue oF tae above & Ted 2 the Ear a Darnley Common Pleas in Ireland in 1770,” and died July pros 
mentedted the auues io ” niietallt a = , ; : : 
av : ered the arms of I y .™ Bri = . uart, and 8, that year, and Sir Richard Clayton, FAS. 
iiton. Henry W. S. Tartor. created a Bart. as above, who was succeeded by his 
Portsy ol Park. bro ther Robert, at whos 2 death, in 1839, 1 believe 
There is an extensive P vree of the Clifton the title became extinct. A short account of Dr, 
family of Clifton, co. Notts, in Thoroton’s History | Robert Clayton and his works, in the Nat. Cyclop,, 
of Nottinghamshire, vol. iii. p. 104. edit. 1790, in | States his preferment to have been chiefly owing “) 
Fas 5 “opr . a ’ — Clevte afterwards Lady & ee 7 
which the Christian name of Gerrase occurs ten | ' Mrs. Clayton, afte rward La ‘ — m, Was = 
or twelve times. But I fear your correspondent | ¥®S one of Queen Caroline s bedcham a Aeape of ds 
Mr. Rostxson will find no trace in it of the I have been unab! » to trace the rel sonanip of the aii 
bishop to Lord Sundon, which no doubt can be es 


Baron's grandfather, William Clifton of London. 


. ; T ’ ‘ ‘Tt’ » . 

Lord Clifton is mentioned as having been come. | Proved. It. W. S. Tayror, Odes 
mitted to the Tower by the p tow of the Couneil, Encravines ny Rempranpt (2 S. ix. 367.)— oh 
at pn. 136 of Letlers of G wee Lord Carew, lately Your corr spondent, Me. C. Le Porr Kennepy. I 
published by the Camilen Society. J. Sansom. | should be informed that original engravings by abou 
age : ‘ Ol 

Mepats or tur Prerenver (2° S. v. 417.) — | Rembrandt (his justly celebrated etchings) are A 
| - we -" " . _, 2 > ante » mew he k ‘ 

In Mr. Hawxrns’s interesting paper on the fvar continually - bs mark t as => a fects 
medals of Prince Charles, he has omitted to perusing the advertisements of Messrs. elg who 
spec fe the metal in wi sch No 3. is struck. Are Sotheby & Wi kinson, and sometimes of Messrs, tract 
we to infer it to be silver, as are Nos. 2. & 4. ? Christie & Manson, particularly at this season. they 


Jos. G, | The dealers in these fine works are few. The B 
Messrs. Evans, however, of the Strand, have al- 

ways a fine collection in stock: the prices marked 

in plain figures, according to the importance, 

rarity, and early state of the specimens. Mr. and 


Fietcner Famiry (2™ S. ix. 162. 254. 351.)— 
Your corre spondent asks whether the arrow borne 
on the coat of arms of the family or families of 
Fletcher is not allusive to the first of the name 








a 








° . : cane Mrs. Nose y 9. Tavis k Stree ‘ovent A 
having been “archers in the army of William the Mr . No eda, at 19. Pavi tock treet, ( er . 
. on : Garden, can occasionally supply examples on Brit 
Conqueror * In reply, I beg to say that I have ; : ‘ , I 
been unable to find any cause for the latter sup- moderate terms. Copies, and worn or damaged ( 
position, but, on the contr that the Fletchers | /™Pressions of the plates, can always be had fora H 
sition, but, o e contrary, that the ‘tchers | 2 - : bg 
derived their name from Fleschier. “arrow maker :” | '&¥ shillings, but these are invariably : ld to be form, 
hence, probably, the introduction of the arrow in worthless fe “yr <| 0 es oe Mr. 
i. ena? of ar . ; . Mr. Tiffin, late of the West Strand, long con- B 
the coat of arms. If, however, we go deeper into - ’ , : ra: 
subject, I think that it will be found that ¢l sidered the most experienced dealer, has retired cont: 
= , Cl, ui . i It li rc ) } na 12 e . . if 
Fletcher arins are of comparatively recent or igin, from the business, and now i believe, ee lls aon cuts, 
and were not in reality cor ted with the nam vately on commission. The descriptive Catalogues Visit 
and were not eC: y connected w he me » nn o. 8 
in former times: and, moreover, it is by no means Daulby & “ ilson a e d emé 1 the prin ips 1443 
certain that the 1 m in S ytlar 1 j n t d it d text-b oks for Rembrandt's etchings: these works, thes: 
! ne 1 me ! <(* ’ = ) cie?T *q* e ° > 
from Flesher, the old (and even now common) | 2°¥\' it of print, may probably b obtained ¢ pact 
Scotch name for Butcher. Suan swen the Messrs. Evans at a moderate price. re 
Wiutterr L. Apye. Here 
Dr. Rorert Crayton (2 S, ix. 223. 332.) — Merlv, Dorset. comn 
I send the following particulars of the family of . eo arduc 
thi aed - whick - fir - li mpprse * ¢ Cae Be Letters From Buxton (2™ S. iii. 388.) tinue 
3 ate, W im a pedigree o iaytor ’ r 
of ein ' . in - -? ; ‘bp Roptnson’s Rats: Tue Anctent: Betrs.—I have admit 
Adling sar re, cr. Bart. May 3 4 . , : 
(vide Debrett’ Baro - — 1 ii ; nt i searched the biographies in vain for a Memoir of sion 
de ebret arone r¢ 0 1 cl , li i 
1819) ynetage, VOI. i. Pp. (G4, edit. | Porinson. I believe he was an adventurer, and = 
9):— ° > . +1: . > wit 
- no connexion of the noble families of that name. Re i 
. ‘ ° e ° 18. 
c “ Robert ° Clayton came into Englat d with W illm. | In The Pictorial History of England (book 1. by M 
lendtaa ge be ~ te “¢- ~ ef Gunes and g his cap. 1.), he is styled “the celebratetl ministerial his M 
dable service le Manor ¢ ayton in Lane. : eee per = 
given him. He had 3 sons, John, William, and Robert; | ™@"4ger, Mr. John Robinson, qoenmnnnty = Den 
and 2 daurs..... William, 2nd son of Robert, served Jack Robinson.” In Selwyn and his Contempor- joo 


K. Stephen in many troubles, particularly when Ranulph | aries, he is once mentioned as connected with 
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Lord North. He appears to have succeeded 
Bradshaw as Secretary to the Treasury under the 
Duke of Grafton, and afterwards under Lord 
North. In this capacity he had probably a good 
deal to do with dispensing bribes and patronage. 
He must have died young, as we find no mention 
of him in succeeding years.* 
His name often occurs in 
prose __— 
“ | know the charm by Robinson emploved, 
How to the Preasury ! 








verse as well as in 


Jack his rats decoved.,’ 


Pol. E clogue $ (Re e), /. leg 


“ Search through each office for the basest tool 
Reared in Jack Robinson’s abandon’d schvol.” 
The Lyars ‘Fitzpatri k). 
“No sooner said than I number the flitting shades of 


Jenky, for behold the potent spirit of the black-browed 
Jacko. Tis the Ratten Robinson, who worketh the works 
of darkness. ‘Hither I come,’ said Ratten. ‘ Like the 


erns have been my resting- 
my food.’ ” — Probationar 


mole of the earth, deep cav 
; ~ 
place The ground rats are 


Odes (Macpherson ). 





* The genius of Mr. Bradshaw inspires Mr. Re yn.” 
— Junius. 

I can nowhere find any trace of the anecdote 
about the rats. 

As to the “ Bell's Calvinist Mermaids,” I econ- 
jecture these were some religious young ladies 


who came to Buxton to bathe and distribute 
tracts. ‘ Bell,” perhaps some person with whom 
they lodged, or had dealings of some kind. 
Buxton reminds me of Mary Queen of 
pretty apostrophe on leaving the lace: 


Scots’ 


i 
“ Buxtona, que calida celebrabere nomine lym pla 
Fort? mihi posthac non adeunda, vale! 
Adapted from Cesar's “ F¢ 
Britannia, Gough's edition 
I cannot tell what ancient is meant. W.D 


HerepiraRy fans i S. i 
formation asked by F. S. C. M. “will be found in 
Mr. Kite’s admirable work on The Wiltshire 
Brasses. published a few days ago: a work which 
contains thirty-two plat and tw nty-o1 1 
cuts, all by the author. He refers to the 
Visitation of Wiltshire in 1623 (Harl. 
1443.) fer three instances of the hereditary alias ; 
these are in the pedigrees » Wiltshire fami- 


en ——— 


sltria,” ete., Camden's 


344.) —- The in- 


we Worn 
lerald 
MS., No. 


’ 


= Esq., was for many years M.P. for 


talents and skill in business re- 


John Robinson, 
Harwi ich. His active 
commended him to Lord North as a fit person for the 
arduous office of Secretary to the Treasury, which he con- 
tinued to hold till the termination of that noble Lord's 
administration, when Mr. Robinson retired with a p 
Sion of 1000/7. per annum. In he had a lawsuit 
with Henry Sampson Woodfall for several liberties taken 
With his character in the Public Advertiser. (Annual 
Revister, xx. 191.) In 1788, Mr. Robinson was appointed 
by Mr. Pitt to the lucrative office of Surveyor-General of 
his Majesty” s Woods and Forests, which he held till his 
death, which took place on Dec. 23 1802. Gent. Mao., 
Dee. 1802, p. 1172.; Annual Register, xliv. 522.; Jenius’s 
Letters (Boin’s edit.), i. 806, 356, 358. — Ep. } 
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lies of Pytt alias Benett, whose descendant was 
lately M.P. for Wilts ; Weare alias Browne, and 
Richmond alias Webb, — this last containing the 
marriage of Willi: im Richmond and Alice, daugh- 
ter and heiress of Thomas Webb, immediately 
before the alias begins. F. A, CarrincTon. 


A remarkable instance exists in Cumberland of 

a family whose name is Oldcorn alias Robinson. 
They have been so called for many generations ; 
and not merely in common parlance, but so writ- 
ten in wills and deeds. The tradition of its origin 
is, that an ancestor of the family, a 
hoarded his grain: and a scarcity happening, he 
was the lucky holder of a large stock, and realised 
so much by his old corn as to ac quire the name, 
and also consider: ible he property is 
said to have been dissipated by a gambling de- 
scendant, who fell a prey to sharpers by being 
pla ed with his back to 4 looking-glass so ad- 
a confederate to see his cards 
in it. The name remained to the family, 
this day write themselves Oldcorn alias Robinson. 
CARLISLE. 
116. 246. 332.) 
occur to 


Stlalesma 


property. 


who to 


Wirry Transtations (2S. ix. 
—The following humorous renderings 
me as likely to please those classics who think 
with Horace : 

“ Nec verbum verbo curabis reddere fidus 
Interpres.” 
amb translated 


‘ Prope rer 


S. T. 
my motto, 


Coleridge says Charles L 
‘Sermoni propriora,” by 


- on 
jor a sermon! 


Goldsmith's Essays: 

* Lilly's finely observes that ‘£s in pre 
senti perfectum format,’ that is, ‘Ready money makes a 
perfect man!’ ” — Essay II. 


Grammar 


The writer of Times leader, some g 
observed on “ all Lon ion” thronging out of town 
on the great race-day, that their cry, like that of 
the Romans of ol . was —“* Panem et Circenses!” 
= A sandwich and 


the Derby. F. S. 
Disco1 


correspondent may res 
coins by boiling them in a 


years ago, 


Lourep Corns (2° S, ix. 363.) — Your 
tore the colour of his silver 
i solution of carbonate 
of potash in distilled water,—say two ounces of 
the former to one pint of the lati r. After boil- 
ing for a few minutes the coins are to be wiped 
dry with a new wash-leather. 

The cause of discolouration may be 
the white satin employed to line the case ; 
satin is during its manufacture “ sulphured,” to 
and it is this trace of sul- 
phur on the satin which has dis oloured the silver 
Wash-leather is the best material to line 
the case. G. W. Sertimus Presse. 


Heraxpre (2™ S. ix. 179.) —Burke (Gen. Arm.) 


— the arms given by H. to “ Parker” (no 
locality given). H. W.& TAYLOR. 


traced to 


white 
impr ove its w hiteness, 


coins. 
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Currousty coystructep Epitrapn (2° S., ix. 
359.) — The epitaph of Wm. Tyler, given under 
the above designation, is apparently to be ar- 
ranged as follows : — 

“ Est 
Hic Tumulus 
Index Chari Cineris, — non Animi 
Index Mortis, — non Vite Historie 
Index Viri, — non Virtutis. 
Illa — Saxum et Pagina Marmorea ostendunt 
Hec —ostendunt Ceelum et Liber Vite. 
Cetera Piget non Dici 
Seu velis Imitari, seu velis Carpere. 
Nam 
Vixit Bene 
Major Literis, Major Lituris. 
Posuit ejus uxor Maria.” 

Thus collocated, its interpretation presents no 

difficulty. 1 should translate it thus : — 


bad fhis Tomb 
is 


The Indicator of Beloved Remains, — not of a Mind, 
The Indicator of Death, — not of the History of a Life, 
The Indicator of a Man, — not of Virtue. 
The former — the Stone and Marble Page exhibit 
The latter — are shown by Heaven and the Book of Life. 
It is sad that more should not be told 
Whether you are disposed to imitate, or to blame. 


For 
He lived well 
Above the praise of writing, — and above censure. 
His wife Mary erected this Monument.” 

The following sentence of the proposer of the 
Query seems far more unintelligible; — 

“To whatever merit the composer may aspire, his 
claim must in part rest upon the abbreviated construc- 
tion, and of which he tenders to the reader, who is tacitly 
challenged to fathom the studied difficulties, a fair share, 
for making that intelligible which he has wrapped in the 
mazes of obscurity.” 


The meaning of this may well furnish a Query | 


F. C. HH. 


Tue Jupas Tree (2"* §, ix. 386.)—A corre- 
spondent asks a question respecting the Judas 
tree (Cercis siliquastrum). <A large one has existed 
for many years in my gardens at Stanford Court, 
Worcestershire, which, as long as I can recollect, 
has put forward its pea-shaped scariet blossom 
and seed pod every succeeding spring. The early 
frost of the last autumn (1859) injured the leaves 
before they were sufficiently mature to fall off, 
and they in consequence remained on the trees 
through a great portion of the winter. The same 
cause affected the oriental planes that grow near 
to it; but I am not aware of any permanent injury 
to either. I believe the Judas tree will be found 
quite hardy in this country, if grown in a spot shel- 
tered from cutting winds. Tuos. E. WinnincTon. 

[Several other correspondents have favoured us with 
similar replies, and with invitations to our Querist to visit 
their “Judas trees,” now in full bloom. Our excellent 
friend L. B. L. states, that at Ryarsh it has never failed 
to bloom and ripen its seeds, and that he has raised many 
plants from it.—Ep, “ N. & Q.’")] 5 


for some “‘ magnus Apollo.” 
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Hueu pe Cressincuam (2™ §, ix. 388.) —Of 
| Hugh de Cressingham, relative to whom you say 
| you have failed to trace any notice, there is a full] 
account in The Judges of England, vol. iii. p. 82. 
He is there described as an officer of the Ex- 
chequer, as having been seneschall of the queen 
in 18 Edw. I, and one of her bailitfs of the manor 
of Haverford (Rot. Parl., i. 30. 33.); and as 
head of the Justices Itinerant for the Northern 
Counties from 1292 to 1295 (Year Book, i. 33.; 
Dugdale’s Chron. Series). In the next year he 
was appointed ‘Treasurer of Scotland; and “ proud, 
haughty, and violent, he made himself hateful to 
the Scots by his oppressions.” He was slain in 
battle when the English forces were defeated by 
Wallace at Stirling, in 1297; and it is related 
| that, “so deep was the detestation in which his 

character was regarded, that his body was man- 

| gled, the skin torn from his limbs, and in savage 
triumph cut to pieces.” The story that Wallace 
ordered as much of his skin to be taken off as 
would make a sword belt, has been absurdly ex- 
tended to its having been employed in making 
girths and saddles. The Scots called him “ Non 
thesaurarium but trayturarium regis” (Triveti 
Annales, 365. note). 

He, like other officers of the Exchequer, was of 
the ecclesiastical profession, and held so many be- 
nefices that he is called by Prynne “ an insatiable 
pluralist ;” and Hemingford, describing him as 
prebendary of many churches, gives him a bad 
character, and ascribes to him an immoderate pas- 
sion for hoarding money. (Arch@ologia, xxv. 608.) 
He was son of William de Cressingham. 

Epwarp Foss. 

Wrieut or Prowranp (2"4 S. ix. 174. 313.)— 
From a pedigree of this family it appears that 
Robert Wright of Ploughland Hall, Esq., married, 
Ist, Anne, daughter of Thomas Grimston, of Grim- 
ston Garth, Esq., by whom he had issue Anne, 
Martha, and William; which William married 
Anne, daughter of Robert Thornton, of East New- 
ton, Esq. Robert Wright married, secondly, Ur- 
sula, daughter of Nicholas Rudston of Hayton; 
and his second wife Jane, daughter of Sir Wil- 
liam Mallory, of Studley, Knt., by whom he had 
issue John, Christopher (the two conspirators in 
the Gunpowder Plot), Ursula (married to John 
Constable of Hatfield), Alice, and Martha. The 
relationship between William Wright and the two 
conspirators would, therefore, be that of half- 
brothers. William Wright died at Ploughland, 
and was buried at Welwick (the parish in which 
Ploughland is situate), 27:h December, 1616. His 
wife Anne (Thornton) died 28th December, 1618, 
and was buried at Welwick. ‘This family has now 
become extinct: the last male heir was Francis 
Wright, who died without issue subsequent to the 
year 1656, in which year he by deed gave bis 
estates to his kinsman, Thomas Crathorne, 
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whose ay the Ploughland estate continued 
down to the beginning of the present century. 
The last representative of the female line was the 
tev. William Dade, rector of Barmston, in Hol- 
derness, an eminent antiqué ry, who = 4 in 1790. 
. Park 

Epnear Famiry (2™ S. ix. 334. ma.. o 
C. W. kindly inform me what relationship the 
late Admiral Tait, Abercrombie Place, Edinburgh, 
bore to Maria Bethia Edgar, who married, Ist, 
Capt. Campbell, R.N., and 2nd, Dr. Tait ?—for 
this Admiral Tait was undoubtedly first cousin to 
Alexander Edgar of Auchengrammont, and the 
coincidence of names is singular, and tends to 
prove I am correct in my supposition that on the 
Edgars of Auchengrammont devolved the repre- 
sentation of the Wedderlie family. J. H. 


Quotation Wantrep: “CAN HE WHO GAMES 
HAVE FEELING,” Etc. (2"¢ S. ix. 25.) — The lines 
are from Sheridan Knowles’s comedy of Old 


Maids, Act III. Se. 2. F. L. 


Tue Livery Cotiar or ScotLtanp (2™ S. ix. 
341.) — In the will of Alexander de Sutherland of 
Dumbethe, made in 1456 at Roslin, the castle of 
bis son-in-law William, Earl of Caithness and 
Orkney, is this bequest i— 

“Ttem, I gif and leive my sylar colar to Sir Gilbert the 
Have, and he to say for my soul ten Psalters.” — Preface 
to The Booke of the Order of Kny Athvod, printed for the 
Abbotsford Club, 1847, p. xxviii 

Of what nature is this “silver collar” likely to 
have been? Can it have been one of the livery 
collars of Scotland for which I before — “l ? 

J. G. Nicuo.s, 

Coatk Drawine (2"¢ S. ix. 123. 206.) — The 
Dutch quotation is from p. 12. of Rau’s trans- 
lation of the Philoktetes, Amsterdam, 1855, and 
the agreement of the pages ‘makes it highly pro- 
bable that the drawing was intended to illustrate 
that work. . 





Miscellaneous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS. 


A Catalogue of the Library of the 
mstituled in the Year 1824: 
Authors Annexed. Printed for the use of the Members 
of the Corporation of the City of London. 1859. 8vo. 

rhe first library at Guildhall was founded by the exe- 
cutors of Richard W hittington and William Bury in the 
early part of the fourteenth century, and no doubt con- 
tained many valuable works. To this library John Car- 
penter, Town Clerk, A.p.1441, gave several works :—“ I will 
and be squeath that those books be P placed by my execu- 
tors, and chained in that library, under such form that 
the visitors and students thereot may be the sooner ad- 
Monished to pray for my soul.” Stow, with artless sim- 
Plic ity, has recorded the fate of this collection. He says, 

“The books were, in the reign of Edward VI. sent for by 
Edward Duke of Somerset, Lord Protector, with promise 
to be restored shortly. Men laded from thence three 
carries [carts] with them; but they were never re- 


Corporation of London, 


AND QUERIES. 


with an Alphabetical List of 


415 


| turned!” On the 2nd of June, 1824, the Corporation 
established the present library, and voted 500/. as an 
outfit, and 200/. per annum for the purchase of books. 
In 1828, was published A Catalogue of the books, — a copy 
of which now before us contains the book-plate of that 
distinguished genealogist, Sir Nicholas Harris Nicolas, 
Since this Catalogue was printed numerous and valuable 
additions have been made to the library in topography 
and county histories as well as in antiquities and bio- 
graphy, and it is enriched with a choice collection of 950 
original Royai proclamations, published by King Charles 
]., the Parliament, the Protector, Charles II., James II., 
and William 11]. Mr. Philip Salamons munificently 
presented to it about 400 volumes of Hebrew and Rab- 
binical literature. The library at present contains upwards 
of 25,000 volumes. The Catalogue recently published is 
classified on the plan of that of 1828; but contains in 
addition a valuable Index of names, compiled by its ex- 
cellent sub-librarian, Mr. William Henry Overall; and is 
altogether highly creditable to the Library Committee. 


An Alphabetical Dictionary of Coats of Arms, Se, 
Sor ming an ‘xtensive Ordinu ry of British Armorials “0%. 
an entirely New Plan. By John W. Papworth, r K.S. 
B.A. Part IV. (Published by the Author, 14a. Great 
Marlborough Street.) : 

We are glad to find, as we do by the publication of this 
Fourth Part of Mr. Papworth’s most useful work, that it 
is getting better known, and that his List of Subscribers 
is creasing. Our columns show week after week how 
great is the desire to know the names of the families to 
whom arms found upon plate, seals, brasses, monuments, 
painted glass, &c. are to be attributed. When Mr. Pap- 
worth’s work is completed, the task of identifying these 
will in most cases be a comparatively easy one. It should 
be in the hands of all students of genealogy and family 
history, and we trust that with the publication of every 
additional part the Author will procure additional Sub- 
scribers., 


Art Impressions of Dresden, Berlin, and Antwerp, with 
Selections from the Galleries. By William Noy Wilkins, 
Author of "Letters on Connoisse urship, &c. (Bentley.) 

Mr. Williams holds that the want among Art students 
at the present day is not Art knowledge, but the knowledge 
and appreciation of Nature; and he contends that Art is 
more written about than understood, —a fact which few 
will attempt to gainsay. The present volume contains 
the impressions made upon him when visiting the Art 
Collections of Dresden, Berlin, and Antwerp, unaided by 
Sriends, guide books, catalogues, or critical notices, and the 
result is a loving recognition of the merits of the best 
works therein, which all about to visit those treasuries of 
pictorial beauty will find a pleasant and instructive com- 
panion. 


A Dictionary of Modern Slang, Cant, and Vulgar Words, 

+» preceded by a History of Cant and V ulgar Lanquage ; 
viah Glossaries of Two Secret Languages. spo vhen ‘by ‘the 
Wandering Tribes of London, &c. Buy a London Anti- 
quary. Second Edition, revised, with Two Thousand Ad- 
ditional Words. (Hotten.) 

rhe present edition is distinguished from its predeces- 
sor (which was ve ag sold within a very few weeks 
after its publication) by being entirely rewritten, and 
by an addition of some two thousand words to the Glos- 
sary. ‘The subject is a curious and interesting one, ever 
in other than a philological point of view; and we have 
in this little book an opportunity of investigating the 
nature of cant and slang without being offended by the 
grossness and indecency generally inseparable from the 
subject — all objectionable words being carefully ex- 
cluded from the present collection. p 
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Boo«s REcEIVED: 
Memoirs, Journal, and Correspondence of Thomas Moore. 
Edited, and ubridged from the First Edition, by the Right 
Hon. Lord John Russell. Parts IV. and V. (Longman.) 
These two new Parts of “The People’s Edition” 
this amusing work comprise the portion of the poet’s 
Life between Dec. 1819 and October 1825, and is illus- 
trated with portraits of his friends, Lord Lansdowne and 
Sir John Stevenson 
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posited in the South Kensington Museum, and will be 
first exhibited to the public on Saturday next. 
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CHROMATIC MICROSCOPES. — SMITH, 
i BECK_& BECK, MANUFACTURING OPTICTANS, 6. Cole- 
man Street, London. F.C. have received the COUNCIL MEDAL of 
the GREAT EXHIBITION of 151, and the FIRST- CLASS PRIZE 


MEDAL of the PARIS EXHIBITION of 1855, “For the excellence 
of their Microscopes 


An Illustrated Pamphlet of the ial. EDUCATIONAL MICRO- 
SCOPE, sent by Post on receipt of Six Postage Stamps. 


A GENERAL CATALOGUE may be had on application. 
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ion of Patterns of the 
. and Toilet Services. at 
te. 47. per dozen; Cut Quart 
‘G \RDNE R (by appointment to 
) r h > Patent Enamel great Clock Dials at the 
Ilouses of : and 63. Strand, Charing Cross, W.C, 
Established 108 Years. Engravings Free by Post 
\ ECHI AND B AZIN’ Ss DES PATC H.- BOX- 
A WRITING CASES, in russia and morocco leather, are made in 
twenty different forms ani! sizes, fitted with real Bramah and Chubb 
locks, also others of a cheaper desc:iption. Prices vary from_il. to 
Portabie Writing and Dressing Cases, Brush Cases, Courier Bags, 
nic Cases, Vicker Luncheon Baskets, Sporting Knives, Wine and pirit 
Flasks, &c.—112. Regent Street, W., and 4. Leadenhall Street, E 








